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Oh, Grief, thou hast blessings when sorest! 
Oh, Joy, thou hast dangers when won ! 
Your pathways are crossed in the forest, 
Yet all may lead out to the sun. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TO THE HEART OF THE WEST. 

To hear a woman cry always did distress me. 
She was such a little woman, too, — a mere girl. I 
saw her when I first got into the sleeping car. The 
lights were lowered, most of the berths already made 
up, and the occupants of them asleep, if one could 
judge by the heavy breathing coming from behind 
the curtains. She sat quite alone in the corner of 
her section, all huddled up with her wraps and 
traveling bags, and looked up at me sort of pite- 
ously. Her eyes were big and tired. 

She had the berth next mine, and above all the 
rattle and roar of that hideous night, — for a night 
on a sleeper is as near Inferno as I care to be, — I 
could hear her crying. I could not bear it somehow, 
even put my head in the pillow, hoping to drown it 

I 
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out. It sounded so like a hurt child, and reminded 
me oddly enough of another woman and another 
time. 

I am going to say right now that I have little 
to do with this story, so that my personal feelings 
are neither here nor there. I had left woman and 
all back in the states along with things I just had 
to forget, and had begun life again out in this new 
country, — this glorious country, where a man is a 
man in spite of what his past has been, where they 
look you in the eyes and grip your hand, and no 
matter how hang-dog you may feel you know there 
is room for you here. 

When, in 1889, the government of the United 
States gave the first portion of Oklahoma to the 
people, it opened an asylum to those who had no 
longer a home in the East. True, there were many 
who were bad among those first settlers. All the 
flotsam and jetsam of the country went crashing 
in that mad race into the Territory. Those first 
days, — wonderful days, the like of which I never 
expect to see again, — were filled with dark happen- 
ings. There were bitter feuds, lawlessness, and 
crime. But, in spite of it all, the good triumphed. 
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In twenty-four hours those little, wild prairie towns 
would grow to hustling cities, the backbone of the 
Territory. To those who had failed in the East, 
whether in health, wealth, or honor, the West 
offered a refuge; and many a poor devil went from 
a prison cell to take heart and begin a new life out 
here. I, too, had left name and all back there and 
begun again. It's hard to start in all over at fifty, 
but, God helping me, I did it. The past thus came 
back to me for a moment, brought by that woman's 
sobbing. 

After a time the rattle of the train put me to 
sleep, and we were well into Oklahoma before I 
came to my senses again. The sun was shining; 
people were stirring in their berths and along the 
aisles. After some discomfort, for if there's any- 
thing worse than sleeping in a berth it's waking in 
one, I managed to pull my clothes on with much 
bumping of the head, and started for the dressing- 
room. My little neighbor's berth was made up, her 
hat and coat laid neatly on the seat, but she was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Just as I opened the door, a tall, broad figure 
came hurrying through the narrow passageway. I 
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didn't look up until a well-known voice cried 
heartily, 

" Uncle Nate! Why, Uncle Nate! I am glad to 
see you." 

It didn't take me long then to see who it was 
and I gripped the proffered hand. 

"Well, well, Dave, boy, is it really you? Have 
you been in the sleeper all night? I got in about 
eleven." 

"Yes, I was so dog tired chasing a couple of 
cattle thieves, — rounded them up, too, — that I 
turned in early. Hurry, won't you, and come out 
on the platform. It's too hot to breathe in here." 

As I hastened with my toilet, — if toilet it may be 
called, jostling around in a six by seven room, with 
your hair-brush and tooth-brush running races for 
the wash bowl, and the other fellow swearing out- 
side, — I kept thinking how glad I was to see that 
man. 

Let me just tell you a little about Dave Gresham, 
and then I think you'll understand. He was tall, 
big, and thoroughly masculine, one of those men 
who had come into the West and conquered, " came 
through," as we call it out here, because he had it 
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in him. His face as a whole was good to look upon, 
with its kind, gray eyes, firm, square jaw, tight- 
lipped, clean-shaven mouth, — one of those mouths 
which could be stern enough at times, but to those 
for whom he cared as tender as a woman's. It 
was, withal, a face one could trust, and in no way 
belied the man. There was a kind of breeziness 
about him, a whole-souled independence, on which 
one could depend. 

Dave Gresham and I had entered the Territory 
together in '89. He was a mere boy then, not more 
than twenty-five, but he had plunged right into the 
hard work, and by his perseverance and honesty 
had won a place for himself. I have reason to re- 
member the first time I met him. Even then the 
making of the man he had become was in him. 
Some are bom to be leaders of the herd. I was 
always one of the following ones. 

I went down the night before the barrier was 
raised. The train seemed just filled with a crowd 
of roughs. They were the sort that wear their 
pants in their boots, flourish their revolvers, and 
think they are real Western bad men. One of them 
tried to be sociable with me, and talked and bragged 
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until I got tired. Then I was in no mood for such 
company; now it has become so much a part of my 
life I do not mind. When I would say little or 
nothing to the fellow, he began to taunt and 
threaten. I got up, left him, and started for the 
door. It was locked. To this day I do not know 
the reason for this strange proceeding. 

"That's right. Sonny," he yelled after me. 
**Run, Sonny. Was the baby skeered? Couldn't 
it get away? Bless its heart ! " 

They all burst into coarse laughter. Suddenly 
something whistled past my ear. Zip ! Zip ! It was 
a bullet. There was a crash of broken glass. I 
turned in dismay. 

" One for ventilation," cried a rough voice. 

Zip ! Zip ! Another went through a car window. 

" One for circulation," cried a man in a broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Of a sudden they all left their seats and came 
crowding around me, shouting, cursing, crushing, 
pushing, and poking their revolvers into my face. 
I never was a coward, but neither am I a fighter, 
and I was unarmed. What was more I was worn 
and broken with the trial I had passed through, and 
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I suppose I cut a pitiful figure as I stood there 
alone, looking about in that crowd for a friendly 
face. I found one, too. A big figure loomed right 
up beside me, and an arm went around my shoulders. 
The face I looked up at was boyish but strong, and 
the hand leveling the revolver was strong, also. 

" If there's any fighting to be done leave it to 
me," said my new friend. "Let the old fellow 
alone. Don't you see he's unarmed and sick? I'm 
here, and if any of you want ventilation let through 
you, I'll do my best." 

Well, that was all there was to it. They were 
only bullies anyway, and soon slunk off. But that's 
how I came to know Dave Gresham, sheriff of 
Canadian County, Oklahoma. 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE LITTLE GIRL. 



When I went out on the platform Gresham was 
talking to a girl. It was my little neighbor of the 
night. She was leaning against the door of the car, 
and looked white and frail, somehow. 

"Are you car-sick?'' he was asking her con- 
siderately. 

I looked on with interest, for this was a new 
phase of Gresham's character to me. I had never 
seen much of him with the women. 

" Oh, no," the girl answered, trying to laugh and 
failing miserably. " Do I — do I — look so bad as 
that?" 

Finding that Gresham did not laugh, she went 
on, " I guess — I guess — I am — terribly homesick." 

" I thought so," remarked Gresham. *' I heard 
you crying in the night, didn't I ? " 
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Then he, too, had heard that piteous sobbing. 
The girl did not deny it. At mention of that long, 
lonely night her lips quivered, and the tears seemed 
ready to start afresh. Gresham saw it. 

" Isn't that sunrise great? " he asked irrelevantly. 
"Never saw it rise before over a level plain, did 
you? Oh, it's enough to make you happy! Just 
breathe in deep of the air. It's God's country out 
here, you know." 

" It may be," said the girl doubtfully, " but I'd 
rather — I'd rather see it come up over the hills. 
The East is good enough for me." 

A curious expression crossed Gresham's face. I 
had seen men look that way before when you spoke 
of the States to them. 

" You're right, by George, you're right," he said 
shortly, almost as if the words were forced from 
him. "It's been a good while since I was there, 
but — I haven't forgotten." 

A real smile came over the girl's face. The tears 
were quite gone now. 

" Pardon me," she said, " you must think me very 
disagreeable. You live here, and love it, no doubt. 
It is beautiful, only — only it is so flat." 
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Gresham threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. I knew she would like him then. Every- 
one liked Dave Gresham when he laughed. 

" I used to think of that, too, all the time," he 
said. " Fd have given a good deal for the sight of a 
hill. But now I do like it. It's so big. There's 
room to move." 

The girl did not answer at once. I thought she 
seemed rather diffident. Afterward she told me she 
was wondering whether she was doing the right 
thing in talking so freely with a stranger. She had 
been on the train for thirty-six hours and spoken to 
no one; she had gone to sleep in the East and 
wakened in the West; this stranger was kind and 
friendly ; still she was quite sure that her aunt would 
not have approved. 

But Gresham kept on talking and did not seem 
to notice her preoccupation. 

"There, see that! That is a typical Western 
cornfield." 

And so it was, — to me always a most wonderful 
sight. It swept mile after mile before us as far as 
eye could reach, level and straight one moment. 
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swaying and bending the next, all rosy and shining 
in the red light from the East. 

" It certainly is fine/' the girl sort of gasped, as 
we passed acre after acre, and still more to follow. 
"Will it never end?" 

" Oh, yes, it will end," laughed Gresham, ** and 
then wheat — miles of it — and oats. You'll have to 
own it's God's country. Won't she. Uncle Nate?" 

I was thus drawn into the conversation, and 
stepped forward raising my hat. 

" It is, Dave, it is His own," I said. 

Perhaps my white hair and beard gave the girl 
confidence, for she grew more talkative. 

"I may think so, too," she said, giving me a 
sweet smile, " after I get over — ^get over " 

" The East," concluded Gresham. " Let's go in 
to breakfast. This air gives a fellow a rousing 
appetite." 

We got better acquainted as we lingered over our 
breakfast in the dining-car. I'll wager the girl 
forgot all about what her aunt might say as she 
listened to Gresham's ready talk and laughter. He 
had been everywhere from Maine to California, 
from Canada to Mexico, and all over Europe. He 
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could tell about it, too. Everyone felt his mag- 
netism, although there was nothing of the flirt or 
fop about him. Introductions came as a matter of 
course. 

" My name is David Gresham/' he said, " and 
this is my friend, Uncle Nate Coleman of Crystal 
Ranch, out of Gailbraith, Oklahoma.'' 

" Gailbraith ! " exclaimed the girl, flushing and 
smiHng. " Why, I am going to teach in an Indian 
school just twenty miles from Gailbraith." 

" You ! In an Indian school 1 " The exclamation 
was forced from me. " What are your people think- 
ing of , child ? " 

" I haven't any," faltered the girl, " only Aunt 
Rhoda, and she did not want me any longer. My 
sister came out here two years ago." 

" Well, that's altogether different," said Gresham, 
giving me a warning glance. " It's a rough country 
down through there." 

" I suppose you mean the Indians ? " broke in the 
girl, her eyes growing big. 

" No, I don't," said Gresham emphatically. " If 
it were only the Indians we could get along, but 
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some of the white men are the very devil. Excuse 
me, but that is my opinion." 

I was sorry for what I had said, and so was he, 
I think, and we talked on other subjects, and tried 
to divert her attention. Before we realized it the 
train steamed into Oklahoma City. Gresham left 
us there. I saw him stop for a moment beside the 
girl as he came out laden with suit-case and travel- 
ing coat. 

" I hope you will like your school. Good-by,** 
then he added, laughing, " you know you have not 
told me your name." 

" Haven't I ? It is simply Margaret Bird. My 
friends call me Madge." 

" Well, gopd-by, Miss Madge," he said again. 
" Good luck to you." 

The girl watched the broad figure as it swung 
along, head and shoulders above the crowd, until 
it disappeared from view. Then she came over and 
sat down beside me. I saw by the look on her face 
I was in for it. 

" What did he mean, and you ? Claire has never 
mentioned anything about the country being rough. 
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Can't I get on down there? I must, I must," she 
said with frightened eyes. 

I tried to reassure her. 

" Well, to tell the truth, little lady, Gresham sees 
the worst side of the men down there. He is the 
sheriff, you know. You won't come into contact 
with any such men as he does." 

But she was still alarmed and uneasy. 

" Qaire has never written anything of this," she 
said again, " but then we're so different. She just 
loves horseback riding and — revolvers — and — 
and-— cattle. I don't. She's so different, you see." 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW WE CAME TO GAILBRAITH. 

Yes, Claire Bird was different. It did not take 
me long to agree with Madge on that point. Yet I 
was glad and relieved when we got into the Gail- 
braith station to see her come into the car. She 
took her sister in her arms and kissed her again and 
again. 

I looked her over sharply as I got the baggage 
together. She was dressed in a leather skirt to her 
ankles, with a dark blue flannel blouse, well open at 
the neck; a wide-brimmed felt hat topped her black 
hair, which had copper-colored streaks in it from 
exposure to the sun. The costume was mannish in 
the extreme, almost *' stagey," but the rose-flushed 
face was the prettiest sight I had seen since I came 
West. Yes, she was different from Madge. She 
wouldn't have cried in the night. Those big, black 
eyes were not made for tears. 

It had been a long time since I had seen such 
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beauty as Claire Bird's. In contrast Madge seemed 
to grow paler. From the first I had thought her a 
pretty girl, but Claire had the beauty, — **beaute 
diable," the French call it, I think, — that wrecks 
men's hearts. What a form and face to be cast into 
an Indian school ! 

She rattled on as she helped gather up the travel- 
ing bags, talking to me as to an old friend, asking 
questions, and laughing her sweet, clear laugh. 
There was a motley crowd of loafers about the 
station, — cowboys, traveling peddlers, and Indians 
both in citizen's clothes and native costume. It 
really was not a very prepossessing sight for a 
stranger. Madge shrank back, but Claire dragged 
her along by the arm. 

"Don't be so foolish. They won't bite. Oh, 
Bob! Oh, Bob! Take this suit-case. This is my 
sister, Madge," I heard her say. 

I saw a dark, young man coming to meet them, 
and at once recognized him as Bob Tyler, a graduate 
of Carlisle and clerk at the Agency. From the 
familiar way in which Claire ordered him around, 
and the looks he now and then bent on her, it did 
not take much discernment to see they were close 
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friends. She led the way, still talking and laugh- 
ing, to where three bronchos were tied behind the 
station. 

"They'll haul up your baggage when the cart 
comes down from the school," she explained to 
her sister. " I've brought a riding skirt along. 
Just slip it on over your dress, and we'll be off." 

" But I can't — why, I can't ride on that," cried 
Madge in distress, as she looked helplessly at the 
dirty, little animal which was kicking impatiently 
and pulling at its bridle. 

I had to laugh at Qaire's face. It was a study. 

"Why, of course you can. You used to ride 
horseback. You'll have to, Madge. Everyone rides 
out here." 

" But I can't. It has been years since I rode. I 
should be frightened to death." 

Claire tried every means of persuasion. She 
sprang on and off the broncho like a feather to show 
how easy it was, talked and teased in vain. Madge 
was determined. One would not have believed the 
girl had so much will-power. They should go on, 
she said, she was willing to wait in the station until 
they sent a team, but she positively would not ride 
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that broncho. After a time my wits came to me. I 
had been watching Claire's exhibition of horseman- 
ship with open-mouthed wonder. Quite a crowd 
had gathered, and Madge looked ready to cry. I 
had sense enough to come to the rescue. 

" I have my own team here, Miss Claire. I am 
Coleman of Crystal Ranch, just this side of the 
school. Bob, here, knows me. My team is back 
here with a driver. There'll be an extra seat, and 
plenty of room for the baggage. Til be right glad 
to take Miss Madge along." 

So it was settled, and my little traveling com- 
panion and I set off together. Claire and young 
Tyler kept beside us for a time. But finally both 
girl and broncho tired of the restraint. She would 
set the impatient little animal at a canter, then rein 
him in, and ride back to meet us with a dazzling 
smile and wave of her hand. Finally she let him 
go, and, followed by her escort, rode far ahead the 
rest of the way. 

As we jogged along we spoke of many things, 
not of myself, however, for that book was closed. 
She talked freely, and numerous little details of her 
past life came thus to me. I heard how they had 
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been left orphans, and lived with relatives; how 
Claire had rebelled and come into the West; how 
her own health had failed — here, she put her hand 
to her throat piteously; how, when Aunt Rhoda had 
seemed to grow tired of her she had followed Claire. 
As the hours passed, and the jolting of the wagon 
wearied her, she leaned back and was silent. I 
could see she was struggling with homesickness 
again. 

" Isn't it big ? " she said at last in a sort of awed 
whisper, looking across the prairie. 

I knew just how she felt for I had been through 
it — this riding and riding and riding and getting 
nowhere. 

" You'll like it after a little," I said. " One gets 
used to the strangeness." 

" If we could only have what we want," she said 
with such sadness that I wondered if it were a love 
affair. 

" But we can't, child. It is not meant to be so. 
We must always live unsatisfied." I spoke from 
my own experience. " Sometimes I wonder if 
Heaven is just that, — ^satisfaction — ^the things we 
want." 
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I was glad the sun came out again before we got 
to the school. It always seems to be more cheerful 
to have the sun shine on the last stage of your 
journey. The three stone buildings shone up white 
and clean, like toy houses in the distance. When 
the team stopped at the big, white gates I got out 
and lifted my little companion down. I felt sorry 
to leave her, somehow. She was all trembling, and 
seemed so slight and frail. Claire had sprung from 
her horse and was waiting for us, and in the door- 
way I could see the kindly matron of the school. 

" I hope you will be happy, little lady," I said, 
getting back into the team. She tried to smile her 
thanks, but her lips quivered too much. 

" Come to see us, Mr. Coleman," called Claire, 
giving me another dazzling smile. True, she was 
charming. But, as I drove off, I looked back longest 
at Madge, and the wish came to me that my little 
girl had lived to grow up. She was just about the 
age of this one, and what a comfort to a lonely old 
ranchman she would have been. No, better as it 
was. No harm could touch her in that distant 
Eastern graveyard, and it's a tough, old world at 
the best for women. Poor little Madge ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MADGE REMONSTRATES. 

Afterwards, when I knew her better, — ^and my 
little traveling- companion was destined to become 
very near to me, — I learned the whole story of those 
first few weeks. It was indeed a great change from 
the life in the quiet country farmhouse to that of 
the busy Western school. She saw more of the 
hard side of life than she had ever seen; she was 
thrown, as it were, into the midst of that desperate 
struggle for existence, and it was a bitter struggle 
in those days out on the plains. Improper sanitary 
conveniences, insufficient food, and discontent among 
the Indians all helped to make the task harder ; but 
the agents, who did their best in many cases, and 
the brave teachers, who sometimes gave their lives 
to the cause, did a grand work in bringing light to 
those who were so ready to receive it. Yes, they 
were ready to receive it. I have lived out there in 
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Oklahoma a good many years, and I have reached 
my conclusion through unbiased and impartial judg- 
ment. Despite the struggle with dishonest agents, 
the rum shops on the borders, and all that the scum 
of advancing civilization has brought to lower the 
Indians, there are yet noble traits in the character 
of the Red Man. 

Madge was much surprised when she looked out 
of her window on that first morning. The situa- 
tion of the Gailbraith Boarding-School is unusually 
good. On the northeast of the river it is raised 
many feet above the sea level and looks like an 
oasis in the desert, with the broad prairies stretching 
away to all points of the horizon. A fine grove of 
trees and a glimpse of shining river relieve the 
monotony of plain and sky. 

Madge, who was a born teacher, soon grew to like 
the routine of school life. She seemed to under- 
stand at once the neat, intelligent Indian girls, and, 
growing interested in their work, soon lost her 
feeling of homesickness. In a week she was more 
at home in the schoolroom than Claire had ever 
been, for though the younger sister was thorough 
and painstaking in her duties, her eyes were often 
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on the clock, and she always felt glad when the time 
came for release. 

At first Claire took Madge to *' see the sights," as 
she called them, but she soon found that the same 
things which interested her alarmed and distressed 
her sister. The big corrals where they herded the 
steers, the breaking of young bronchos to saddle, the 
breezy life of ranch house and stable had no interest 
for Madge. She looked the other way when the 
cowboys galloped madly after the steers, shuddering 
lest she should see horse and man thrown in a 
broken, tangled heap; she shivered at sight of a 
dead rattlesnake, as much as she did when shown a 
house where one man had killed another in a 
drunken brawl; she turned white and faint at sight 
of a tree where a cattle thief had been hanged. 

But if these things troubled the little Eastern-bred 
girl, they were as nothing compared to the worry 
caused by Claire's intimacy with Bob Tyler. Every 
moment the young Indian could spare from his work 
at the Agency was spent with Claire. Sometimes he 
would wait for an hour, his pony stamping im- 
patiently at the gate, until she could finish her work 
and join him for a ride. It did not take long for 
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Madge to see how matters stood, and a talk with 
Mrs. Carleton, the matron of the school, soon con- 
firmed her fears. 

They were standing- together at a schoolroom 
window as Claire in her riding-habit came hastening 
through the hall. At this moment Bob rode up 
and flung himself from his own horse to unhitch a 
little broncho he was leading. Claire began to caress 
the animal delightedly, as she let Bob help her to 
the saddle, then laughed down at him as he watched 
her, his handsome face all aglow. As they rode 
away, his hand was on her horse's bridle, and the 
two lithe figures swayed in unison. Mrs. Carleton 
looked at Madge quickly and read the thought in 
her mind. 

" It has fretted me a good deal. Miss Margaret. 
It's been going on for six months now, since Robert 
came back from college, and began work at the 
Agency. Before that it was the agent himself, and 
before that it was one of the assistants in the school 
here. He went back East quite broken up. But 
this — " the voice meant volumes. "Your sister is 
very fond of gentleman's society. Miss Margaret." 
Madge's face was filled with distress. 
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**Have you said nothing to her, Mrs. Carlcton? 
She is so young," Madge faltered. 

The matron stiffened. 

" I spoke to her long ago as I would to a daughter 
of my own, but she soon informed me that she had 
a right to choose her own company out of school 
hours. So she has as long as she keeps within the 
bounds of prudence." 

Madge resented the tone. 

" You need not fear that she will step over them," 
she said quickly. ** Claire has been used to admira- 
tion all her life. I suppose it was lonely for her 
here, — a great change." 

" She is a lovely girl," said Mrs. Carleton soften- 
ing, " too lovely for this part of the country. I 
don't know what I would have done either if I had 
received the attention she does. She is one of our 
best teachers, too, and as long as she is in the school- 
room seems to have no thought beyond. But you 
might say a word to her, Miss Madge, if you can. 
It is well enough to fool the white boys, but when 
it comes to the Indians — well, Miss Madge, you 
want to live among them as long as I have to find 
out they won't stand it." 
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That night when the two girls were in the lit- 
tle room they shared together, Madge thought she 
would act on the matron's advice. 

" Do you like this — this Tyler fellow very much, 
Claire ? " she questioned. 

Qaire was standing by the mirror taking down 
her hair. She wheeled around and looked straight 
at her sister. Her face was an enigma. Then she 
wheeled back to the mirror again. Madge waited 
for an answer, and, when she got none, tried again. 

"Why don't you tell me, Claire? Do you like 
him very much?" 

Claire's firm hands fell suddenly on her sister's 
shoulders, and she looked down laughing into the 
troubled face. 

" What is the matter, Madgie ? You croak like 
an ugly old bird. Quoth the raven, ' Nevermore, 
nevermore.' Who told you to ask me that? Was it 
dear old Carlie?" 

" You are not answering me," persisted Madge, 
who was getting irritated. " If you don't like him 
very much, indeed it isn't right to treat him as you 
do." 

" How am I treating him ? " demanded Claire, 
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her eyes beginning to flash a little. ** I thought I 
had been using him pretty well." 

" You are leading him on/' persisted Madge. 
"You are flirting with him. What if you don't 
mean anything by it? He thinks you do. What 
good can it possibly do you to break a man's 
heart?" 

Claire finished braiding her hair, and then threw 
herself on the bed beside her sister. 

" Pouf ! Men's hearts are not made of china. I 
have found that out, dear. Bob's contented, and so 
am I. How do you know whether he is serious or 
not ? I never did think every man who looked twice 
at me wanted to marry me. Come, let's go to sleep. 
Don't worry, Kid. I am capable of managing my 
own affairs." 

"But you must like him some?" said Madge 
faintly. 

Claire sat up in bed. Her face was unusually 
grave. 

" I don't know. Sometimes I think I like him — 
very much. I can't seem to find out. I've been in 
love at least twenty-five times. What if I had 
married the first fellow. It scares me to think of it. 
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But, there, let's cut it out. If you must talk of men, 
we will discuss that swell-looking- sheriff you met on 
the train. Do you like him very much ? " she 
mimicked, in mock solemnity of her sister's cate- 
chism, then turned to the wall, shut her eyes, and 
refused to talk. 

Long afterward my little girl told me of this con- 
versation, when I, too, had found through bitter ex- 
perience that it was useless to remonstrate with 
Claire Bird about her love affairs. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE CONQUERING OF CRAWLING ELK. 

I DO not intend to talk much about myself, and 
may not have mentioned that before I came West 
I had been a physician with a good practice and no 
mean reputation. When I put aside the old life I 
brought my medicine chest with me, more from 
force of habit than anything else. I had reason 
enough to be glad of it afterward for it had stood 
me in good stead. After a time the ranchmen came 
to me when they needed help, the children called 
me * Old Doc,' and I did what I could for them. 

So it was in this way, the doctor at the Agency 
being gone, that I met my little friend again. I 
was called out of bed and rode three miles through 
the darkness to find the school in utter confusion. 
One of the scholars, a young Indian girl, had at- 
tempted suicide. It was a thing unheard of before 
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in the quiet life of the school. I never shall forget 
those huddled groups of wide-eyed, frightened girls. 

When I went into the bare little room I found 
several of the teachers, Madge and Claire among 
them, around the sufferer's bed. I was soon in- 
formed of what had taken place. It was quite evi- 
dent that Claire Bird's quick action had saved the 
girl's life, for she had thought of administering 
mustard water. The poison had practically all been 
thrown off before I could get there. 

" This is the doctor, Aggie," said Madge gently. 

The girl only drew the blankets about her and hid 
her face. Nothing we could say would persuade 
her to let me even take her temperature. Then I 
saw a new side to Claire Bird's make-up. She got 
right on the bed and took the shrinking figure in 
her arms. 

" We all want you to get well," she whispered in 
the tenderest manner. " We all need you, Aggie, ^ 
dear. Come, just to please me, look at the doctor, 
just once.'' 

The slender shoulders heaved convulsively. 

" Let me die ! " moaned the most mournful voice 
I ever heard. 
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" I'll fix it all right, Aggie. Your father shan't 
take you away from us. I promise you, and don't 
I always keep my word ? Come, please. The doctor 
is a fine-looking man. Turn over and see him." 

After a few moments the girl yielded, and my 
heart went out to her as I saw the hopelessness of 
the drawn, young face. I did what I could to make 
her comfortable, though I knew drugs were of little 
good in a case like this. When I left, Madge fol- 
lowed me into the hall. 

" How are you getting along, little lady ? " I 
asked her. " Do you like? " 

"Yes, I really like, and should be contented if it 
were not for cases like this," she said looking back 
at the room we had just left. " It breaks my heart. 
Agnes is through with school here, you see, and her 
father insists on taking her back to the reservation. 
She is promised to one of the young braves there, 
and the very thought has set her wild. It is such 
a pity." 

" Pity I " cried Claire who had come up behind 
us. " Call it crime ! That is one-half the trouble 
out here, Mr. Coleman. They ponder and talk and 
consider at Washington, Let them live out here 
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and see. They educate these girls, give them a 
glimpse of what civilization can do, and then send 
them back to be — squaws. Great Heaven ! I hope 
they will have to answer for it some day. You can't 
argue with me," she went on as I was about to 
speak. " I have seen it now for two years, and their 
faces— oh, their faces! — when they have to leave 
the school, sold already to some low-down Indian. 
It is awful ! I don't blame Aggie. I'd take poison 
myself." 

" But your promise, — you said she should not 
go," broke in Madge. " What will she do when her 
father comes? What if he makes her? " 

" He shan't," cried Claire. " I guess I can settle 
Crawling Elk. I don't care if he brings the whole 
tribe. I'll get the best of him somehow. He shall 
not have her, that's certain, or marry her to Lame 
Wolf, either. I will find a way," and I knew she 
would. 

It was about two weeks after this when I was 
sitting on my porch one afternoon, looking out over 
my pasture lands. It always gave me a feeling of 
satisfaction, somehow, to see the broad stretch of 
green marked by even railings, and my cows feeding 
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on the fresh herbage. Perhaps because I owed it 
all to the work of my own hands. 

Far down the winding road I could see a cloud 
of dust. Soon there was a clatter of hoofs, and 
along came three riders. Two wore rough suits 
and riding gaiters, but the third, although dressed 
in ordinary clothes was topped by a gay, feathered 
head-dress. They drew up at the end of the lane, 
and, to my surprise, the foremost one beckoned to 
me. As I hurried down I recognized the broad- 
shouldered figure of the sheriff. 

" Come along. Uncle Nate ! " was the way he 
greeted me. 

"Where to?" I asked, bowing to the other 
riders. 

The one whom I recognized as Gresham's deputy 
nodded, but the grim-faced Indian looked neither to 
right nor left. 

" Oh, a rotten job. I hate it,'* answered Gresham 
emphatically. " I got pulled into it in spite of my- 
self. Met the old fellow, warrant and all just now, 
after running away from him for two weeks. We're 
bound for the Indian school to bring away that girl 
of Crawling Elk's. She won't go herself, and she 
3 
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is promised to one of the braves. Come on, I want 
to talk with you. It's a heathenish business, but all 
in the day's work." 

I was only too anxious to go and hurried back to 
the house. While saddling my horse I turned the 
matter over in my mind, and as I thought of the 
stern, old Indian, I felt sure that with all her bravado 
Claire could not save the poor little girl from her 
fate. For kind as I had known this Crawling Elk 
to be to some sufferer in his own tribe, I had seen 
him equally as hard and unyielding. 

But as we rode along through the clouds of dust, 
I said nothing to Gresham of what had happened 
at the school. I knew that his duty was hard 
enough as it was, and feared that if he knew the 
whole pitiful story he would refuse to go altogether. 
This would be sure to bring down upon him the 
enmity of Crawling Elk and his whole tribe. Even 
in those days we, all of us, preferred to be friends 
with our Indian neighbors. 

Madge told me afterward that there could not 
have been more excitement in the school if a regi- 
ment of soldiers had bombarded it than when our 
little cavalcade drew up at the gate. Agnes gave 
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one look, then, screaming like a mad-woman, ran up- 
stairs into Claire's room and shut herself in the 
closet. Superintendent, matron, and teachers were 
at their wits' end. They had had girls loath to go 
before, but never a case like this. 

Gresham, the deputy, and I waited at the gate 
while Crawling Elk talked with the superintendent 
and Mrs. Carleton. To argument and expostulation 
he would grunt but one answer. " Her place, — 
teppe. She go. Make good squaw for Lame 
Wolf. He rich Indian, — ^many ponies. She go." 

Gresham sat on his horse and cursed at himself 
for coming, at the Indian for an obstinate beast, and 
finally at the whole world; the deputy sat and 
smoked as placidly as if hunting girls were an 
everyday occurrence ; and I watched the proceedings 
with a troubled heart. As yet I had seen nothing 
of Claire. Old Crawling Elk came down the path 
and motioned to us. 

*' She no come," he said. " We have to take 
her, I tie her to the horse. See! " 

Meanwhile Madge and Claire were watching 
from their room, where they had followed the 
frantic Indian girl. We were too far away for 
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them to know us, but they saw by Crawling Elk's 
angry gestures that all argument had been useless 
with him. The deputy flung himself suddenly from 
his horse. As he did so Claire turned and clutched 
her sister by the arm. 

"They're coming. They're coming. The 
cowards ! " she whispered. " You stay with her. 
I'll see what I can do." 

She ran across to her bureau drawer and took 
out a revolver. Madge clung to her, crying, but 
Claire thrust her away with hot, impatient fingers. 
In an instant she had run from the room, banging 
the door behind her. As she heard the click of the 
key in the lock Madge beat against the panels in a 
passion of fear. No answer came save the click of 
heels as Claire ran downstairs. I, watching the 
doorway, saw what I had been expecting yet dread- 
ing to see — the light figure fling herself through it 
and then down the path. The sunlight was full on 
her face, and her black hair and flushed cheeks made 
her a stunning sight. 

" Whew ! " whistled the deputy. " Gee ! What 
a beaut!" 

(Gresham said nothing. He, somehow, never 
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seemed to notice how a woman looked. She swept 
right up to the Indian. 

" You can't have her, CrawHng Elk/' she cried, 
then wheeled on us. " Three men come after one 
little girl. You are in good business, ar'n't you? 
Ar'n't you proud of yourselves? Can't you find 
something else to do in Oklahoma? Go and fight 
roosters, for mercy's sake ! " 

She stormed the questions at us like catapults, 
then as if her whole pent-up energy vented itself 
in one explosion. 

"Brutes! Cowards!" 

I can't describe the scorn in her voice. It would 
make a fellow quail. She was insolent, cutting, 
cruel, but with it all she was simply splendid. Oh, 
yes, I liked Madge the best, but she could not have 
done it. 

Old Crawling Elk stared and snorted; the dep- 
uty's eyes stuck out; Gresham turned a dull crim- 
son. I made a forward movement. She took it 
for a hostile one. We saw the revolver glitter as 
she drew it from a fold in her skirt. 

" I've got the key to her room," she announced, 
throwing back her head. " Let's see you get it. I 
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have a place at the Agency for her to work. I told 
her I would look out for her. I promised her she 
should not go. You can't have her, Crawling Elk, 
unless you finish me." 

None of us had said a word. We were so sur- 
prised we couldn't. Then in a moment it was over. 
Crawling Elk made a sly move as if to pass her, 
and when she was off her guard suddenly grabbed 
the revolver from her hand. She cried out pite- 
ously, and I expected to see her weaken. But 
Gresham turned savagely on the Indian. 

"Drop that!" he said. "We're not shooting 
women. If the girl has a good place to work, 
let her alone. Crawling Elk. I'm through with this 
business." 

" It is time you were," flashed Claire. " I think 
I would find something better to do." 

But Crawling Elk's face was black. He made a 
threatening movement toward the sheriff. 

" You go," he said sullenly. " You be heap 
sorry. Indians all against you. * Sheriff-afraid- 
of-a-girl.' " 

With a sudden bound Claire was between the 
frowning chief and the angry sheriff. I saw the 
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old light of mischief and daring had come into her 
eyes. She lifted herself on tiptoe. Crawling Elk 
was a tall man, but she put both arms around his 
neck and gave him a rousing kiss. 

" Now go home like a good boy," she said. " We 
will look out for the little girl. We have for five 
years. Go home like a good boy, and leave her 
with her friends,'* and the minx kissed him again. 

I trembled at the girl's audacity, for no one ever 
knows what an Indian is going to do, but when it 
comes to a pretty woman they are much like other 
men. Crawling Elk stood for a moment gazing 
at her in astonishment, and with it was mingled 
anger and disgust, too. She was worth looking at, 
I tell you. I had never seen her so stunning. Then 
his whole face softened in a way I would not have 
thought possible. He deliberately wiped off with 
his sleeve the cheek she had kissed, then looked at 
her again with a queer light in his eyes. 

" All right, all right," he said thickly. " If I no 
have so many wives I make you my squaw." 

Claire was trembling a little now, but she laughed 
back at him. 

" Give me my revolver, dear," she said. 
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He had sprung on his horse, but leaned over 
and obediently passed the weapon down. 

" Some time I bring you bow and arrow," he 
said, looking at her stolidly, " beads, too, and nice 
blanket. I call you, * Little heap White Light- 
ning. 

So he rode way. Alas for the deterioration of 
the noble red man! What if Pocahontas had 
tried to kiss one of the braves who stood over John 
Smith? Alas, I say, for lost romance! 

" Go home, and mind your own affairs,'* Claire 
flung at us, as she turned away. 

" Pass the treat around. Miss," drawled the 
deputy sheriff. 

" Shut up," said Gresham, " or you'll hoof it the 
rest of the way." 

Then he turned his horse back to town. I fol- 
lowed with bowed head, glad enough that my 
broad hat hid my face so that the girl did not know 
me. None of us, somehow, felt much elated over 
the business we had come on that day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



In a month the two sisters and I had become fast 
friends. How Claire laughed when I told her I 
had been one of the party who had seen her kiss 
Crawling Elk ! 

" You should have been in better business," she 
flashed out at first, then with a shudder of disgust, 
"honest, Uncle Nate, I scoured out my mouth 
with soap and water as I used to have to do when 
a haughty child." 

Then she had the grace to blush a little, too, — 
the young hoyden, — and, putting her hand over my 
mouth, told me never to mention it again. 

Oh, those were great days ! Madge soon learned 
to ride, and though she never would become the 
dashing horsewoman her sister was, yet she soon 
lost her early fear, and her light figure showed to 
good advantage in the saddle. It did my old heart 
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good when the three, — for Bob Tyler was always 
with them, — would come swinging up the lane and 
draw rein in front of my porch. 

Everyone about the house, yes, every cowboy 
on the ranch was wild over Claire. I have seen her 
ride races with the best of them, and win, too. She 
could throw a lariat, ride bareback, and shoot with 
as true an aim as any man I ever saw. Whatever 
she attempted she did, and did well. One, reading 
this, would think that Claire was my favorite, but 
it was the little girl who would come and sit be- 
side me on the porch, who would go into the old 
rooms and make them look more homelike, and who 
left a bit of her sweet womanliness about the place. 
Yet, while I can scarcely recall Madge's features I 
can see Claire plainly even now — her ringing 
laughter, her ready wit, and that face which was 
destined always to play havoc with men's hearts. 

On my word, I believe any cowboy on the ranch 
would have laid down his life for her. It wasn't 
all cowboys, either. There was a certain young 
officer from the Fort, — handsome, too, in a bold 
sort of way, — who found the distance short between 
the Agency and the Indian school. Claire rode and 
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flirted with him as she had with the rest, until 
something happened, — I never could find out what, 
— ^but Madge told me afterward there had been a 
frightful quarrel. He did not come again, and 
Claire never heard his name mentioned without a 
dangerous look in her eyes. If he took her coquetry 
for something less innocent, her easy manner for 
something worse, it was his own blundering fault, 
and I, who know her so well, think it lucky he got 
away without a bullet through him. 

Then there was the agent, two of the teachers, 
and even the minister from Gailbraith who came to 
lead the Indian girls to heaven, and stayed to find 
his heaven in their teacher's eyes. But, poor young 
man, it was a lucky day for him when she turned a 
cold shoulder. Claire Bird would never have made 
a minister's wife. Then there was — Bob Tyler. 
She liked Bob best of all, and he — it would have 
stirred your heart to have seen how he cared for 
her. 

During all this month I had not seen the sheriflf. 
I heard a report that he was down on the border 
trying to burn out those snake dens of rum 
shops with which it was infested. In the Indian 
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problem this was the greatest trouble with which 
we had to deal. I was glad Gresham had gone 
down there, for such men as he were needed, — 
strong men, and sure. Yet I feared for him, too. 
The greater part of the bad element, — and it was 
bad enough, — had drifted down there, and a man's 
life was not worth much if he interfered with their 
plans. A dark night, a lurking figure, a pistol shot, 
and many a man as smart as Dave Gresham had 
gone to his death. 

It troubled me a good deal, and I was glad 
enough to see him ride in one morning, sitting on 
his bronco, safe and sound. I was superintending 
some work down in the fields. The boys had been 
gathering the pumpkins, and the great golden piles 
were a goodly sight. Gresham came up behind me, 
and flung himself oflf his horse. I was called away 
at that moment. When I came back he stood look- 
ing out over the level plain to the gray sky beyond. 
I had never seen that expression on his face before, 
and I did not like it there. I knew what it meant 
too well. It was the look of a man who does not 
care, not discouraged, not indifferent, but worse — 
hopeless. I said nothing, but put my hand on his 
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arm and drew him toward the farm buildings. A 
fire and a well-filled table are good medicine for the 
blues. He kept pace beside me with his great stride. 

" Do you know what I would do," he said slowly, 
as if talking to himself, " if I stood to-day and 
looked half an hour to the eastward ? I believe I'd 
go mad." 

It was not like Dave Gresham to speak in this 
way. People called him self-contained, self- 
possessed, reticent, even cold. I had once said of 
him that only his mustang knew him, and she never 
told. But to me at that instant came a glimpse 
into the rich inner nature, the very heart of the 
man. And I — God knows I understood. 

" It's Thanksgiving, Uncle Nate," he said. 

I had forgotten it, and wished he had not re- 
minded me. Holidays always raise the dickens 
with me. They bring back too much. 

" Thanksgiving ! " he said again. " Can't you 
smell the pies back there in the old farmhouse? It 
is red, Uncle Nate, and the gate is always open. 
Thanksgiving! What have I to be thankful for? 
If I could only go through that gate, up the path — 
this morning. If Mother -" 
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I put out my hand and stopped him. The tone 
in his voice hurt me so. He pulled his hat down 
over his eyes, and we walked on. After a while 
he spoke again. 

" Back there, Uncle Nate, they wouldn't be glad 
to see me. That's the worst of it, and to-day — 
Thanksgiving." 

I swallowed down the lump in my throat, and 
because I did not know what else to do, put out 
my hand and gripped his own. 

"I know it, I know it, Dave. We've all been 
there, Dave, all of us." 

Then we walked on again. As we turned the 
corner by the big barn and came in sight of the 
house some one shouted, " Hullo ! Hullo ! " 

I looked up to see three people on the porch. 
One of them was waving her hand and shouting to 
me in a sweet, high voice, 

"Oh, Uncle Nate! Oh, Uncle Nate! Come 
home! You've got company." 

It was Claire. Gresham stopped short. He 
looked as if he wanted to run, but I dragged him 
on by the arm. 
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" It's only that little girl — the one we met on the 
train. You remember her, Dave, and " 

"Yes, yes, I remember, and — the other? As I 
live it is that spitfire who kissed Old Elk." 

But he got no further for Claire flew down the 
steps to meet us. 

" Hurry up, Uncle Nate," she cried. " We have 
been here two hours. The chicken is on cooking, 
and the cranberry sauce all done. Oh, and the pies 
— Aunt Nancy's best, and squash, and onions " 

She swept us a mischievous courtesy. 

" I wish you a happy Thanksgiving." 

When I introduced Gresham she gave no sign 
that she had met him before, but I could see the 
merriment shining in her eyes, and knew she re- 
membered. Then Madge came down to shake 
hands with the sheriff, her sweet face all flushed 
with pleasure. Looking at them I thought, well, 
never mind what I thought, but whatever Gresham's 
past had been he was a straight man now, and my 
little girl* was too tender to be alone in the world. 

It was a merry company that went into the old 
house, Claire leading between Bob Tyler and I, 
while Madge followed with the sheriff. Claire had 
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a hand on the arm of each of us, and was full of 
her jokes and laughter. They had set the table, 
lighted the hearth fire, and just filled the house with 
cheer. Old Nancy had caught the spirit and was 
flying around briskly, and the smell of good things 
was in the air. We sat down like a happy family — 
Madge opposite me in the hostess's place, and Claire 
with a man on either side. 

She was at her best, full of wit and lively sallies, 
and of course trying her arts on Gresham as she 
always did on every man. But although he listened 
to her and laughed, and I could see she amused him, 
he talked most with Madge. This piqued Claire. 
She was not accustomed to take second place, and 
have some one else hold the attention she considered 
her natural right. She turned her tactics, and was 
sarcastic and cutting, almost disagreeable in fact, 
and at last froze into a stiflf silence. Then, before 
we were half through with the delicious plum pud- 
ding, she sprang up, grabbed the Indian by the 
arm, and ran oflf to the corrals, where I soon knew 
by the shots and the cheering she was trying her 
hand at pistol practise. 

Gresham paid no heed to her abrupt leave- 
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taking, but smoked on placidly. We three lingered 
long at the table, and talked of many things. Even 
Madge forgot her shyness and joined in the con- 
versation. 

"I would not have dreamed last Thanksgiving 
that I would be here to-day eating dinner,'* she 
said. " How little one knows ! " 

"It is well we don't," said Gresham. "If we 
could see what was coming not many of us would 
live to meet it. My mother used to say, ^ Live just 
to-day, Davie. No one can do more.' " 

It was the second time that day, and in all the 
years I had known him, that I had heard him speak 
of his mother. I got right up and left the table. It 
made me all choky, somehow. 

"I am certainly living to-day, and enjoying it, 
too," said Madge. 

"Yes, it is always interesting to meet new — 
specimens," put in the sheriff, " but we are pretty 
rough company for you. It is a wonder you're not 
afraid. We can't seem much like your Eastern 
friends." 

"You have not forgotten your mother?" said 
Madge, looking at him steadily. 
4 
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Gresham got up then and walked over to the 
window. In an instant he turned around to her. 

" No, I haven't forgotten my mother," he said. 
"Would you like to see her picture?" and he 
reached into his breast pocket. 

It was a sweet, serious face with Dave's own 
eyes looking out beneath the smooth bands of parted 
hair. 

" Isn't she a dear ? " said Madge. " How you 
must miss her ! I have wanted my own mother so — • 
all my life. Is yours — dead?" 

" Dead to me," answered Gresham. 

Madge looked up at him, alarmed, pained, sym- 
pathetic. I know she would have said the right 
thing to him, but at this instant there was a rush 
of feet, a burst of laughter, and the door banged 
open. Claire swept in like a whirlwind, her hair 
blown about her face, a pistol still in her hand. 

When they came to go Gresham put Madge on 
her horse, and I saw her lean down to him. 

" If you ever come our way by the school, you 
know, — we should be pleased " 

" I never go that way," he said almost rudely. 
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and, lifting his hat, walked away toward the 
stables. 

" So that's your sheriff," said Claire, sitting up 
very straight in her saddle. " Well, I admire your 
taste, Madge. Of all the ill-mannered boors " 

She bit her lip, and her look finished the sentence. 

" I've heard to-day," she said so loud I know 
Gresham must have heard her, " that he has killed 
his man back in the States. He gives himself 
mighty fine airs for a murderer." 

Before I could answer her she was gone with a 
wave of her hand, and Madge had followed with 
Bob Tyler. I was so confused by Claire's words I 
had neither the inclination nor the will to see how 
Dave had taken the cruel speech. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I HAVE IT OUT WITH CLAIRE. 

It was along in the early spring when we took 
that journey to Gailbraith and saw the woman. I 
remember the morning distinctly, and also a difficult 
task I had to perform. The day before Madge had 
ridden over to my ranch, alone. The first look at 
her face showed me she had been crying, and her 
first words told me the reason. 

" I have come to you for advice, Uncle Nate/' 
she said. " Will you help me? " 

I just lifted her oflf the horse, put her down on 
the porch, and brought a chair for her before I an- 
swered. In fact she did not need an answer. Then 
I got a pipe and was ready for business. 

" It's about Claire," she said. 

I knew that, too. Most of her troubles always 
had been and always were likely to be, poor child! 

Then she went on breathlessly to tell me of how 
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angry they had become at the school about Claire's 
intimacy with Bob Tyler, and of how Mrs. Carleton 
had told her the night before that unless it was 
stopped Claire would have to leave the school. 

" What shall I do, Uncle Nate? " She was half 
crying. " When I talk with her she laughs at me. 
If we only had some friend " 

Then I put my foot in it. 

" Don't say that, girlie. Ain't I your friend ? " 

And there I was, hard and fast, for two arms 
were around my neck. 

"Oh, will you talk to her. Uncle Nate? It is 
worrying me to death. She likes you, and perhaps 
she'll listen. Oh, say you will. Uncle Nate." 

And so I promised her. Distasteful as the task 
was to me I would have done much more for her. 
God bless her ! And she had no one else. 

Right here I want to say a word about Gresham. 
Madge had seen considerable of him that winter, 
and though I would scarcely own it to myself I had 
brought about the meetings. From the first Claire 
would not treat him half right. If she saw him 
coming to the door she would always spring up and 
make some excuse to get away. But Madge's sweet 
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face always smiled a welcome, and I often wondered 
if Gresham ever thought how those big, brown eyes 
would brighten his own fireside. 

I could read the girl like a book, — her nature 
was so open, — and felt certain she was growing to 
care for him; but he puzzled me. He was always 
courteous and friendly as he had been that first 
morning on the train, but he treated Claire in the 
same manner whenever he met her. How often I 
wondered if he had heard her cruel speech on 
Thanksgiving day! Once he was looking out of 
the window when she was performing some of her 
stunts down at the corrals. She and Bob were 
running races, Indian fashion, for the benefit of an 
assembled crowd of cowboys. She would throw 
herself from the saddle, lithe as a young Indian, 
leaning far over and clinging to the bronco like a 
genuine brave, while the boys were cheering, and 
Bob, his dark face all aglow, was laughing back at 
her. In some women it would have been the height 
of boldness, but it was all right in Claire Bird. 
She was so youthfully alive, a thrill of pleasure 
would run through one's veins at the very sight of 
her. 
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Gresham's face was a study as he watched her. 

" Is she going to marry him ? " he questioned. 

" Lord knows," I answered. " I hope not." 

"Why?" 

" Why ! Great Heavens, Dave ! Don't you know 
yet what an Indian is ? There is wild blood in their 
veins still, every mother's son of them." 

" There is wild blood in her veins, too," he said. 
" How different she is from her sister ! " 

His eyes went out of the window again. The 
race was finished. Claire was the victor, and, with 
head high in the air, was shaking hands all around. 

"She is simply great, isn't she?" he concluded. 

Something clutched at me of a sudden, — some 
premonition. 

" She can't hold a candle to Madge," I said point- 
edly. " What a wife that little girl will make for 
some man." 

Gresham laughed down at me from his great 
height. 

" I believe you are a matchmaker, Uncle Nate," 
he said, "I thought you liked little Madge too 
well to trust her to any man." 

" I could trust her with you," I said. 
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He looked at me sort of puzzled, the laughter 
gone from his eyes. 

"With me/' he said slowly, "with me? Why, 
Uncle Nate, I'm through with that long ago. Wo- 
men ar'n't for me. I'm done with them." 

He looked out again toward the stables. 

" Make a match out there," he said. " They're 
just suited to each other. Indian blood is often 
better than white." 

This conversation came to me as I considered 
what I should say to Claire Bird to help straighten 
out the tangle of her love affairs. But try as I 
would I could come to no satisfactory conclusion. 

So we rode to Gailbraith. It was a glorious 
morning, and I always did think it the prettiest road 
in the world. There were the wide stretches of 
country under the clear spring sky, the blue of 
which is like no other blue. Then a glint of trees 
above a pond, and horses waiting for their break- 
fast. One could see a brook winding like a thread, 
and cows ankle deep in the herbage. Then acre 
after acre of orchard lay stretching to the west- 
ward, mile after mile of golden grain and corn- 
stalks rolling like a sea. Then neat, white farm 
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buildings set in their broad lands, and prosperous- 
looking residences on the outskirts of the town. 

We were nearly at the end of our journey before 
I could make up my mind to speak to Claire. 
Madge lagged a little behind to give me an oppor- 
tunity, but I dreaded to break the spell of Claire's 
gaiety. She was at her best. The dreary round of 
school life was behind her, and she was like a child 
let loose. She would dash ahead of us, swinging 
low from her saddle to pick a blossom, then canter 
back to meet us with word or jest. I hated to talk 
seriously to her; somehow one never could talk 
seriously to Claire. She seemed a creature made 
for light and sunshine. 

After a time Claire, herself, gave me a chance. 
We were passing a low, white cottage with a little 
piazza and graveled walk. A woman with a baby 
in her arms stood in the window, and a man in 
working clothes was coming down the steps, look- 
ing back and waving his hand. 

"There's love in a cottage for you, Madge," 
called Claire when we had passed. " I suppose that 
would just suit you ? " 
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"Yes," answered the sweet, clear voice, "if I 
loved the man.'* 

" Thank Heaven I am not in love," cried Claire, 
tossing her head scornfully, " if that is the way 
you've got to feel." 

The taunt in her voice touched me. Now was my 
chance. 

" Better love in a cottage than in a wigwam," I 
said. 

She wheeled in her saddle, and when I saw her 
face I knew I had blundered. 

" Who's talking to you ? " she demanded impu- 
dently. 

I was cross enough to slap her, yet, somehow, I 
had to laugh. 

" Your pardon. Madam," I said, " but I have 
thoughts like every one else." 

" No one would ever dream it to look at you," 
she retorted. 

Then I flung down the glove in good earnest. 

"Why, ar'n't you going to marry Bob Tyler?" 
I questioned. 

"Marry Bob Tyler!" 

That was all she said, but an ugly look came into 
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her eyes. They would narrow and look all shiny 
when anything displeased her. 

" Why, don't you like him ? " I stumbled on, hat- 
ing myself. I never did aspire to be a diplomat. 

" Like him ! " she flamed, '* of course I like him. 
He is a man, and they are scarce enough out here, 
Heaven knows. They talk about so many men out 
here in the West. I would like to see just one. A 
man, I mean, Mr. Coleman, not a poor apology." 
One on me for sure. Miss Claire. " Any more 
questions? I am an Information Bureau at your 
service.'* 

" Well, if you don't really like him, you ought to 
be more careful. It is making scandal, you know, 
and he is an Indian." 

" I don't care if he is a negro," mocked the girl. 

Then she stretched out her arms. 

"Isn't there room enough to breathe out here? 
Talk! Talk! One would think we lived in some 
gossipy New England village." 

I went on persistently. 

" He is growing to care for you — too much." 

The dangerous light in her eyes grew brighter. 
Lightning was always near the surface with Claire. 
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" I'll thank you to mind your own affairs. If 
you weren't so old I would fight it out with you, 
but I should be ashamed. You are too small game. 
When people get your age they forget how it feels 
to be young. I'll bet you used to be the very devil. 
If you hadn't been you would not be so anxious to 
teach me how to live." 

She turned her horse suddenly and came face to 
face with her sister. 

" Haven't I told you to shut up about this matter? 
I know well enough you got Uncle Nate to lecture 
me. I don't butt in with you. I am not chasing 
sheriffs." 

" Nor I," retorted Madge, hurt and angry at 
once. 

It was a dangerous moment. Madge was the 
first to recover herself. 

" Let's not quarrel, Claire," she pleaded. ** Some- 
how we seem so alone out here. Only do not talk 
that way about — about Mr. Gresham. I cannot 
bear it." 

"I believe you are stuck on him," said Claire 
cruelly. 

Madge flushed crimson. It was answer enough. 
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Claire stood up straight in her saddle. 

"You shan't!" she cried. "You shan't!" 

"Why, Claire! Why, Claire!" was all Madge 
could say. She had turned white, and shook from 
head to foot. 

" I mean it. He shall not have you to break your 
heart. He does not care for any woman only for 
a moment's pastime. Every one says so. He has 
a — a — ^past — something. Oh, don't let her, don't 
let her, Uncle Nate. For the love of God, Madge, 
don't grow to like the sheriff ! " 

She had worked herself into a fevef of excite- 
ment before our startled, distressed looks brought 
her to her senses. Her odd emotion vanished as 
quickly as it had come. She drew her horse up by 
her sister and gave her a frantic hug. 

" Better get an Indian, honey, just like me. They 
are so — ^so thrilling. Won't I make a stunning 
squaw ? '* 

With this parting shot she turned from us and 
sped her horse into a run. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



WE MEET THE WOMAN. 



I WOULD have liked to run, too, but I had to face 
the music. Madge looked straight at me with de- 
termined, questioning eyes. 

" Tell me the truth. Uncle Nate? " she said. " Is 
Dave Gresham a criminal ? " 

" There, there, Madge," I answered her as com- 
posed as I could, " I can't be his judge. There's 
many of us have had our dark pasts, girlie, many of 
us." 

The look I loved came into her dear face. 

" I have seen it from the first," she said, " you 
were different from the rest of them, more like our 
Eastern people. You have not always been — like 
this." 

As she spoke I could feel my face grow all gray 
and drawn. It was an effort to answer her, but I 
forced myself to speak. 
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" It IS all done with, Madge," I said, " and it is 
not pleasant, neither in the telling nor the hearing. 
Don't try to find out." 

She drew back with a little hurt air. 

" I did not mean to— to spy," she said. 

" Don't I know it, girlie, bless your heart. But 
we men out here, many of us, have left something 
back there — something not good to remember, 
Madge." 

" Not — not Dave ? " she said sort of chokingly. 

Then I fairly prayed that strength might be 
given me to speak right, for I loved her and him, 
too. 

" What does it matter, Madge? " I said. " You 
see Dave as he is now. Isn't he a good man ? Isn't 
he a kind neighbor ? Let it drop, Madge. There is 
no good comes of raking over old ashes. If there 
have been hard things — they are gone. There isn't 
a straighter man than Dave Gresham to-day in the 
whole of Oklahoma." 

" I know it, I know it," she said, " but oh. Uncle 
Nate, one can't help her thoughts — her suspicions." 

" Madge, Madge," I broke in upon her half-sob- 
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bing words, " it is a poor kind of love that won't 
trust." 

She didn't say anything, and I felt she wasn't con- 
vinced. I sat up straight and swallowed hard. It 
had to come. 

" I once had a little girl of my own, Madge. It*s 
a long trail back, hard and stony, but I would walk 
it to see her again. And if my little girl were here 
to-day, and Dave Gresham wanted her, I'd — ^know- 
ing all I know of him — I'd give her right to him, 
yes, I would." 

I had struck the right chord. She put her hand 
out to me, her face all smiles. 

" You're an old darling. Uncle Nate ! " she cried. 

By the time we got to Gailbraith Claire rode be- 
side us again, trying to make up by her charming 
manners for her cruelty and insolence. I had to for- 
give her — it was always the way — and yet I could 
have shaken her with a good grace. 

We went like happy children into the stores. The 
girls made their few purchases, and it seemed that 
we could never get Claire away from the pretty 
things. Unfeminine as she was in other ways she 
was like the rest of her sex in her love of finery. I 
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drew her away from a lovely, lacey gown she was 
admiring. 

"That wouldn't look very well on horseback^ 
Claire.'' 

She turned on me like a flash. 

" Do you think I'm always going to ride on 
horseback? Wait until I get out of this hole. If 
I won't have some clothes. Look how people stare 
at us ! It is because we look so ancient. Probably 
they think it is old Noah and his grand-children out 
on a bust." 

People did stare, it was true, but it was at the 
beauty of her radiant face. No one ever knew what 
Claire Bird wore when they looked at her, and 
among the ordinary-appearing women we saw on 
the streets she was like some creature from another 
world. 

When we got back to the hotel I went into the 
office and there met a lot of old friends. There 
were several ranchmen from up the country, come 
to ship their cattle, there was a judge from a neigh- 
boring town, the Gailbraith doctor, a crony of mine, 
two or three traveling men, and a liberal sprinkling 
of cowboys. The men were all discussing Claire, 
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and plied me with questions as to who she was and 
where she hailed from. I answered them shortly 
enough, but one of the ranchmen happened to know 
her. 

" Oh, don't be so scared, Uncle Nate. You ain't 
agoing to marry her, I know. She is the girl Bob 
Tyler is arunning with." 

There was a chorus of disapproval. 

"Not that Indian?" 

"What is she— a fool?" 

"A beaut like her!" 

" Why, she might have her pick " 

" Have you, eh Joe ? " 

" Well, I guess not. I don't want that kind." 

" Oh, she is a high-flier," broke in the first, " I've 
heard of her. I " 

" Now, look here, boys," I said, " she is a friend 
of mine, and so is her sister. They are here with 
me to-day. It isn't often I have a couple of young 
ladies in my care, and I'd thank you to keep your 
mouths shut about her." 

They saw I meant it, and closed the subject with 
a few feeble jokes; but their words rankled. I tell 
you it made me cross with Claire that she had put 
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herself in a position to have her name bandied from 
mouth to mouth across an hotel bar. 

I suppose I am old-fashioned, but the full- 
bloomed rose was never so sweet to me as the bud. 
And with Claire Bird one could see at once that the 
rose of her youth was in full bloom, challenging all 
who would to come and admire its beauty. Yet 
how could she help her loveliness? It is another 
one of the mysteries whether it was as wrong for a 
beautiful girl to do as Claire had done as it would 
have been for a plain one, and whether the plain 
one would have resisted temptation any better had 
the temptation been as great. 

When I went back to the girls they were deep in 
a discussion. 

" I don't care. I love the city," Claire was say- 
ing as she looked out on the busy street. '* I love 
it — the crowds — the life. I never shall be con- 
tented in that forsaken place." 

" Now, I like it," said Madge, " I like to come in 
here for a little while, — a day, perhaps, — but it 
soon tires me. The prairie is so beautiful." 

" Bosh ! Who cares for the prairie ? It is all 
right when one wants to ride. Just look at the men 
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going by. You would not see one once in an age 
out there. Swells, too, aren't they?" 

" Yes," I broke in as I stood behind them, " no 
less than fifteen have stared up at you since I stood 
here. No wonder you like it." 

Claire looked up and laughed, not one whit 
abashed. 

" I had noticed it, Uncle Nate. Isn't it glorious ? 
I always did think I would like to be a figure in a 
show window. Gracious ! Look ! " 

At this moment a large woman in blue got down 
from a carriage and came up the steps. 

"Isn't she gorgeous?" cried Claire again. 

She was certainly a striking figure dressed in 
something all silky-looking, with a long riding 
cloak of heavy material thrown over all. But 
through the veil the pink and white skin suggested 
over-massaging, and the hair over the old-young 
face would have looked better if it had not been so 
golden. 

In a few moments, even while we were talking 
of her, she sailed into the room. Really sailing is 
the only way in which I can describe her peculiar 
method of walking. She came straight up to me. 
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" Mr. Coleman, is it not ? " she asked 
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and smiled with the kind of smile a woman has 
when she is afraid of cracking the enamel on her 
face. 

" Mr. Coleman, is it not? " she asked. 

There was something very pleasing about her 
after all. 

" I beg your pardon, but the clerk just told me 
you were a friend of Mr. Gresham, — David Gres- 
ham, the sheriff, — and I thought perhaps you might 
be able to tell me where he is now." 

Tell her? I wouldn't have told her if I had 
known. There was something about her, all sweet 
and "purry" as she was, that I could not trust. 
True, she might be a friend of Dave's, but she did 
not look much like his style. So I just answered 
her that I did not know, and that he was seldom 
in one place long. She tried to pump me some 
more, but it did not work. So she just kept on 
talking, and looking at me with her really beautiful 
eyes. By and by I found I liked her better, and was 
glad I had on my best togs and had my hair cut. 
Before I realized it I had introduced her to those 
girls. Madge was always shy with strangers, but 
she and Claire were soon talking away like wind- 
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mills. I just sat there listening, catching now and 
then a coquettish glance from those eyes which had 
somehow changed from green to blue. 

"I am an old friend of your sheriff," she said. 
" I was in Gailbraith on business, and thought I 
would like to see him." 

I felt certain she was lying, but that, withal, her 
voice was low and musical. Actually before we 
drove away she had promised to visit both my 
ranch and the school. She waited on the hotel 
steps until we went, giving me another dazzling 
smile, and cautioning me if I saw the sheriff not to 
forget to tell him about his old friend. 

So I rode from Gailbraith, and was glad that I 
sat straight in my saddle for she was watching us. 
It is a wonder that good old saying, " There's no 
fool like an old fool," didn't hum in my ears, as it 
should have done. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ENTER — ^BILL RYAN. 

I ALWAYS thought that Gresham had a strong 
liking for the young Indian, Bob Tyler. And in 
spite of not wishing Claire to marry him, I liked 
and admired the young fellow, myself. He was 
worthy of admiration, too, for he had risen above 
both birth and surroundings, and made himself a 
power for good among his people. He was clever, 
well-bred, and well-spoken, but blood tells, and 
though I respected him and knew he had his place 
and his rights, I did not believe in mating him with 
Claire Bird. 

I went down to that famous meeting, now known 
the world over, when the big Cheyenne treaty was 
signed. The Indians came flocking from far and 
near to sit in solemn council. And I saw Bob 
Tyler rise up in the midst of them and plead for his 
people. I can see him now with his earnest face, 
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his black hair tossed back, his big, dark eyes, and 
the eloquent gestures of his slim, brown hands. 
I swear he made as good a showing as any of those 
commissioners from the East. But I was glad 
Claire could not see him. He looked so infernally 
handsome. 

He came down like a brick on the rascally 
thieves, the unscrupulous agents, who had con- 
ducted the business of former treaties and wronged 
and cheated the Indians. He told how he had 
proof, and offered to show the figures, but in the 
end, though they hemmed and hawed, they would 
have none of him. In payment for his courage and 
eloquence he not only lost his cause but also his 
position in the agent's office. 

And so he found his way to Gresham, as people 
who had been hurt and wronged had a way of 
doing, and got the help that was always there. In 
a week he was one of the deputies, looking hand- 
somer than ever in his uniform. So it happened 
that he was with Gresham when Dave got into the 
scrape with Bill Ryan, of which I will now tell, as 
Bill became a potent factor in the events that then 
came to pass. 
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It was an unfortunate day for GresHam when he 
rounded up " Moonstone Ranch " and smashed 
Bill's old liquor joint to pieces. The place had a 
picturesque name, and that was all. The odor of 
it yet smells to heaven. Before this he had made 
things lively for the evil-doers and had somehow 
managed to make them fear him, but " Greasy 
Bill " Ryan feared neither God nor man. 

He had come to Oklahoma to sell rum and get 
rich out of it, and those who interfered with him 
must go down. Most of the trouble between the 
settlers and the Indians had been due to the wet 
stuff, which such creatures as this Ryan peddled 
out. The sheriffs who had come before Gresham 
had shut their eyes piously on Ryan's peccadillos, 
but Dave was a bird of another color. 

Bill was a familiar sight around the ranch houses, 
and I had long since grown to hate his evil face 
with its oily smile and wavering mouth. He had a 
habit of sneaking around and peddling out liquor 
to the boys on the sly. I got sick of it. As soon 
as " Greasy " had been around they would have an 
uproarious drunk. I got mad one day, and just 
ordered him off the ranch. The look he gave tne 
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lingers with me still. After that when I rode alone 
at night I kept my hand tight on my revolver and 
thought of that look on Bill Ryan's face. 

But Gresham seemed actually without fear. 
Why, he just took Bob and Hal Darrel with him 
and rode straight into the midst of those cut-throats 
who always hang around Bill's joint. It was 
darker than pitch and raining like the Evil One, 
and there they sat — a dozen or so of the worst — 
crouched over the cards with the rum flowing free. 

He caught them red-handed, for they never 
dreamed of anyone being around. Gresham just 
stormed right in on them. The very air was blue. 
And when the smoke did clear up, and the pistol 
^ shots got out of their ears, he had them sure, — six 
of the toughest in the territory. Meek enough, 
too, they were, for one-half these bad men are cow- 
ards at heart. But Bill was missing. The wily 
rascal had slipped the others and hid away in a little^ 
low room at the top of the rickety stairs. 
Gresham paused at the door and looked toward 
his deputies. 

" You stay here, Darrel," he said. 

Their eyes met questioningly, and the sheriff 
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motioned to the bound prisoners. Barrel drew 
back obediently. He was a married man with three 
youngsters, and he knew as did Gresham that those 
who caught Bill Ryan took their lives in their 
hands. 

The sheriff opened the door and walked right up- 
stairs, calm as if he had been invited to dinner. 
Bob Tyler followed without a word. The door 
banged shut behind them. It was black as pitch, 
and the smell was terrible. I reckon they thought 
of many things in that moment. It takes a time 
like that to lay a man's past bare before him. 

It was so still. You could fairly feel their hearts 
throbbing — theirs and the hurried breathing of 
another hid back in the darkness. Then Gresham 
spoke. His voice was clear and steady. 

" Bill, we've got you. Come out, man." 

This was a target. There was a growl from the 
blackness — ^a spit of fire — a, stifled cry. Gresham 
threw his great body forward. There was the 
sound of a terrific struggle, and Tyler, groping in 
the darkness^ heard the sickening crunch of broken 
bones. 
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" I've got him," rang the sheriff's voice. " Hurry, 
Bob! I haven't but one hand." 

The door at the foot of the stairs banged open. 
The light revealed things. Yes, Gresham had him 
— snarling, biting, and tearing at the handcuffs. 
Gresham had him, though one hand hung limp and 
lifeless where the wretch had winged him. 

But he made light of it, and, when the deputies 
would have handled Bill roughly, told them to 
stop. After Bob did up the arm in a rude sling 
they made ready to depart, taking the prisoners 
with them. Gresham, who was white with the pain 
of his wound, sat down to wait in the front room 
of the little shack. He was suddenly roused by a 
faint noise — a feeble wail. Odd enough it sounded 
in the midst of all that storming and cursing. He 
sprang up, followed the sound through a dark 
passageway, and came upon a woman in a bed with 
a tiny baby beside her. They had forgotten all 
about the poor thing in the excitement, and she was 
frightened to death, trembling and sobbing. I have 
heard that Bill stole her in the first place, and when 
she could get away, it was too late. 

Bob said you should have seen Gresham then. 
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When they went after him there he sat with the 
baby in his arms, talking soothingly to the woman 
as one would to a frightened child. The same 
horse that took Bill Ryan to jail brought Gresham's 
own housekeeper with a big basket of necessaries 
to care for the woman and the baby. And, when 
she grew strong enough, she came to Gresham's 
ranch, and there found work and a home. 

But though he looked after Bill's child and the 
gfirl who should have been Bill's wife, I knew that 
if " Greasy " ever got clear and had a shot at him 
it was all up with Gresham. Such was the big- 
hearted sheriff of Canadian County. 

The deputies spread the story abroad, and I 
think Claire first heard it from Bob. His visits 
to her were now few and far between as the work 
called him away for weeks at a time; but he never 
could get by the school, even when chasing a fugi- 
tive, without dashing in to see her. They tell the 
yarn that he stopped there once with a criminal 
handcuffed to him. Yes, and that Qaire took out 
some coffee and held it up that the wretch might 
drink. 
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Whether or not Bob told her of Ryan's capture 
I do not know, but I think that then and there came 
the first heart-softening toward Gresham which 
afterward made her take that mad ride, which now 
is history in the Territory. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GRESHAM FACES THE UNEXPECTED. 

Closely following this, Madam, — I could never 
call her anything else — came out to my ranch. And, 
what IS more, she stayed. She called it boarding, 
but it was precious little money I ever got from my 
boarders. She had a whey-faced, little woman with 
her whom she called "The Widow," and her 
chaperone, though I vow she was fully able to 
chaperone herself, and old enough, too. The widow 
always looked pale and frightened at us out of the 
corners of her eyes. She would go into hysterics 
at the sight of a revolver, and the air was full of 
camphor, smelling salts, and cologne. I expect that 
poor woman did lead a life of it, though, with Mrs. 
Burnett. 

She would sail around, trailing her velvets and 
silks in the dust, and look at every one with those 
great, violet eyes and that fetching smile. But, 
after a week or so, I found that the smile was just 
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as sweet and the eyes just as big at Patrick Hogan, 
cowboy, as they were at me. After that, though I 
treated Madam Stella well for the sake of her being 
Gresham's friend, she had somehow lost all charm 
for me. 

All this time I was wondering what sympathy 
there could ever have been between this French 
doll of a woman and our great, breezy sheriff. But 
Madam gave me no information, and it was fully 
two weeks before Gresham came to the ranch. 
Claire happened to be alone with me the morning 
he did come back. She had ridden over on an 
errand, and still sat on her horse while I talked with 
her from the steps. We heard the noise of hoofs 
and looked to see Gresham coming up the lane. 

When he saw us he pulled off his hat and laughed. 
But I couldn't laugh much for I thought of Madam. 
I felt somehow I must prepare him, but I had no 
chance. No sooner had I got out the words, 
" Dave, there's a friend of yours inside," than the 
woman came right out of the house. 

I saw Claire look straight at Gresham with a 
pitiless, searching sort of look, and felt as if I would 
like to get in front of him and hide him from her. 
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He sat on his horse and looked at the woman, and 
she looked back at him. Her tongue was still for 
a wonder. If she had any eyes she could not help 
but see he was not only displeased, but shocked at 
sight of her. His face was all sort of bewildered, 
and he drew in his breath so sharply I could hear. 
Her voice came to her first. 

"Why, Dave. Why, Dave," she quavered, 
" aren't you glad to see me, Dave? " 

He made no attempt to greet her. It was be- 
yond him. I started a step forward as if to get 
away, and motioned to Claire. She gave no heed, 
but sat still, looking straight at the sheriff, and I 
knew she was going to see the thing out. 

" Stella ? " said Gresham slowly. 

It was more the form of a question than an 
assertion. 

" Yes, yes," said the woman, and now both her 
hands were in his. 

She had put them there for he made no effort to 
take them. He just sat looking at her in a dull, be- 
wildered way. 

*' Why, Dave, aren't you glad to see me? Just 
think how long it has been, Dave I " 
6 
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She began to shudder and sob a little. The 
sound seemed to arouse Gresham. He pulled him- 
self together, I could see with what an effort. 

" Poor Stella ! Poor girl ! " he said. 

" No, no, it is you, Dave. You have grown so 
old, you have had a hard time." 

" I have had my share, Stella," he said. 

Then Claire looked straight at me with a sneer- 
ing laugh. 

"Regular melodrama, isn't it Uncle Nate? I 
didn't know we had so much talent out here in the 
Territory. Ought to start a stock company, hadn't 
you, sheriff? Well, I am sorry I can't stay any 
longer, though I have a seat in the bald-headed 
row. I wish you a very good morning." 

She arose in her saddle and bowed mockingly to 
Gresham. He took off his hat, but I don't believe 
he had heard a word she said. She rode away, and 
I went right up to them, breaking into their con- 
versation. 

" Take her into the house, Dave," I said. " For 
Heaven's sake don't have a scene here." 

So Gresham got down still in that strained, me- 
chanical fashion, drew the woman's arm within 
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his, and led her up the steps. And I tcx)k his horse 
around to the stables, pondering over what I had 
seen. It did seem as if I could have forgiven Gres- 
ham anything but this — this connection with that 
painted, bedizened creature who must be ten years 
older than he to say the least. 

I spent a wretched afternoon. I did not go to 
the house until supper time, and another hour 
dragged by as I waited in the dining-room. I could 
hear the sound of their voices, — ^his, low and even, 
hers, shrill and excited. Suddenly she shrieked out. 
Then Gresham opened the door and beckoned to 
me. 

I went unwillingly enough. I had no desire, 
much as I thought of Gresham, to meddle in this 
affair. It is very fine to be asked for friendly ad- 
vice, but it is small thanks you get afterward. 

The woman lay face downward across the table 
as though she had fallen. When I saw Gresham's 
face I went right up to him and put my hands on 
his shoulders. 

"Uncle Nate," he said, "look after her, won't 
you? A long time ago — I thought a great deal of 
her. For that I ask you to see that she goes — away 
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— in the morning. If she needs money — I'll pay. 
But my staying here longer is only making things 
worse." 

He went back to the woman, yet did not offer to 
touch her. 

" Good-by, Stella. This is bad business. If, as 
you say, he left you plenty of money, I hope you 
will enjoy it. You can, I think. Good-by." 

The woman looked up at him. She had been cry- 
ing, her face was all streaked with rouge, and there 
were black circles about her big eyes. She looked 
every whit her fifty years. 

" Then you're done with me? " she said. 

I would have liked to get out, but stood my 
ground. 

"Why, Stella," Gresham answered, "you were 
done with me twenty years ago." His voice 
sounded so tired my heart ached for him. " Yet, 
as I have told you, I really believed that you cared 
enough to set me right — if — he died. I have even 
sent my address to Boyden from time to time that 
you might know. You say it has been two years, 
Stella." 
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With that she flew right at him in such a rage 
that I wanted to get out worse than ever. 

"You fool!'* she screamed. "Did you think I 
was going to tell the truth of that night, — show 
myself up before people as — ^as — that sort of a 
woman? Oh, you fool! You fool!" 

"Oh, whafs the use, what's the use, Stella?" 
broke in Gresham. "We have been all over this 
once. Talking won't change it — or me." 

He turned away, and when the woman saw he 
was really going, she flung herself upon him, cry- 
ing out that she loved him, that she had come away 
out here to find him, that they could be happy some- 
where together, that he should not cast her off. It 
wasn't acting, either. However artificial the wo- 
man had been with us, with Dave Gresham in that 
moment she was her real self. But he put her 
from him, and I knew his mind was made up. 

" If you had cared for me, Stella, you would have 
cleared me — at once. Then — I should have felt 
bound to you — somehow. Now ^" 

He went toward the door, but the cat was after 
him, actually going on her knees and clinging to 
him. 
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" If I had told the truth— if I told it now—" she 
gasped hysterically, " if — if " 

Then Gresham's calmness went, as mine would 
have gone long before. He bent down and actually 
tore her from him. 

"I'm not bargaining with you, Stella," was all 
he said, but the scorn in his voice struck like a lash 
in the face. 

She just slid into a limp heap on the floor, and 
lay there in a sort of faint or stupor. He seemed 
to relent a little at sight of her condition, went to 
her, and lifted her up on the sofa. Then he strode 
out and got on his horse. He would have ridden 
away without speaking I believe, but I was after 
him. 

" Dave ! Dave ! Don't let it fix you this way, old 
fellow. What's gone is gone. I'll see to her, and 
will try to get her away in the morning." 

He looked down at me sort of dazed and pitiful. 

"And I thought I could live this down. Uncle 
Nate," he said. 

With that he rode away, and I went back, curs- 
ing my ill luck, to look after the woman. Gresham 
rode all night with the fierce madness of men who 
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ride to kill. Was he not riding to kill the fiend 
within him? Once in the midnight he looked into 
his revolver and thought it the best friend he had. 
Thank God ! He had not the foolhardiness to try 
its friendship. 

When morning came he rode back to his ranch — 
conqueror in the hardest battle he would ever have 
to fight. 
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CHAPTER XL 



I SIT BEHIND A ROCK. 



I MIGHT have Spared myself the worry regarding 
what I would do about the woman. When I came 
down the next morning she was up and waiting for 
me with her trunks packed and her little chaperone 
all dressed for departure. The poor woman had a 
suspicious looking red nose and eyes, and was all 
shaking still from the terrible night she had evi- 
dently put in with the fair Stella. But when I 
looked at Madam I said to myself, "Uncle Nate, 
old man, this is a different woman from the one you 
had to deal with last night." Her eyes were hard, 
her mouth harder, and she had all her war paint 
on. I stammered and hesitated, but she came 
straight to the point. 

" I like you well enough, Mr. Coleman," she said, 
" but you are Dave's friend— on his side. You saw 
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him throw me over; you saw how he treated me. 
I hope you'll live to see him as sorry for it as I in- 
tend to make him — ^him and that girl, too— the one 
he is to marry. You see Fve heard." 

I looked her straight in the eyes. They were all 
steely and shining. 

" He isn't going to marry anyone that I know 
of," I said, realizing fully that it wasn't my fault. 

" Don't you lie to me, old man," she cried, flush- 
ing angrily. " Don't you suppose that I have lived 
long enough to know that when a man throws off 
an old love it is because he has a new ? Now, get 
me a team if you want to be rid of me. I am going 
back to Gailbraith." 

" Going East ? " I asked her, my heart suddenly 
high with hope. 

" Not if I know myself," she answered, laughing 
disagreeably. "I haven't exhausted the pleasures 
of this charming country yet. Wait and see, Mr. 
Coleman; I may yet hold the winning hand." 

Then she went, and I was glad, for though she 
talked like a bum actress in a melodrama I knew she 
meant every word she said, and no good to Gres- 
ham. For it is as true now as when it was written. 
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" Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned," and 
hadn't I seen the very fires of hell itself in her eyes. 
As soon as she had departed in my best turnout, 
I got on my bronco and started for the Indian 
school. I had been troubled all night as to what 
Claire would tell Madge of the day's happening, 
and how my little girl would take it. For, al- 
though I did not know what to say when I got 
there, I felt I must go to her, and if she ever needed 
a friend it was now. 

• When I got nearly over to the school the perplex- 
ing problem in my brain had as yet found no solu- 
tion. At last I got off my pony, tied him in the 
shadow of a huge rock, and sat down, disgusted at 
my own inefficiency to grasp the situation. What 
was I going for after all ? To comfort Madge, was 
it? To take away, if I could, the sting of what 
Claire had undoubtedly told her. What would I 
say when I did get there? What had I a right to 
say? What did I know? All I had to brace my 
trust in Dave Gresham was what he had told me 
years before as we sat one night in my ranch house. 
We had been speaking of the past. I remember 
every word he said. 
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" Uncle Nate, there are some pretty hard things 
against me back in the East. People there don't 
have a good opinion of me, I can tell you. But if 
a man knows he is straight, Uncle Nate, he can 
bear it, somehow. After all it's not what people 
think of you that counts. It is what you think of 
yourself." 

That is what I based my faith in Gresham on, 
that, and the long, hard years of faithful service, 
and the honest, daily life I had seen him living — 
the life of a true, great-hearted man. Yes, little 
girl with your innocent, big, brown eyes, and your 
tender heart, your old Uncle had one question set- 
tled to his liking anyway. 

As I was about to rise I heard a clatter of horse's 
hoofs and Claire's ringing laughter, then a deeper 
voice answering her. They drew up at some dis- 
tance. I was about to shout to them when I saw 
that which made me weak in the knees, and I 
sat down quite suddenly. It was Bob Tyler and 
Claire. Evidently she had ridden part of the way 
with him, and they were saying good-by. 

Yes, they were saying good-by all right. Bob 
had lifted her down from her horse, and though 
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her back was turned toward me, her two hands had 
gone around his neck, and her face was raised — ^I 
could scarcely believe my eyes — to receive his 
kisses. And such kisses — ^passionate, fiery, devour- 
ing, — like what I had seen so many times in his 
face when he looked at her. Oh, yes, she was will- 
ing. It made my blood boil to see how willing. 
The little, heartless coquette ! 

As I said I sat down, all sick and disgusted, at 
this point, and did not see any more. I was sur- 
prised, surprised and hurt, too, for Madge had told 
me that Bob did not come to the school any more, 
that Claire did not mention him, and she hoped it 
was all over. So this was Miss Claire's game — 
these clandestine meetings. Up to this time I had 
believed her but a flirt, but this was something 
worse. I would have called any man a liar if he 
had told me of what I had just then seen. 

" I cannot bear to leave you." It was the In- 
dian's passionate voice. "The time is years long 
when I can't see you, Claire." 

" You can't miss me as I do you. Bob," came in 
tones full of a strange, fiery quiver I did not like. 
"A man never does. You have so much to take 
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up your mind, while I just stay in that horrid, old 
school, and hate myself for living. Oh, hurry 
back, hurry back ! If it were not for you '* 

" There would be some one else," cried the 
young fellow. "I am jealous — ^jealous of you, 
Claire. If I wasn't I could leave you easier. When 
I think of you with other men looking at you, talk- 
ing with you, — perhaps " 

"Bobby! Bobby! You dear, old boy ! There is 
no one but you in all the world." 

Who wouldn't have believed her with those lips 
on his, those arms around his neck? Surely not 
that ardent lover with the hot blood of youth pul- 
sing in him. There was a long, eloquent silence, 
and I knew he was answering her in his own way. 
Then — 

" I must go, Claire, darling. Look how late it 
is ! And Gresham is so strict, you know." 

" Oh, it is always Gresham — Gresham. I hate 
him," stormed Claire. " I hate him. He is good 
for nothing but to break women's hearts. Look 
at Madge ! " 

" It isn't his fault," protested Bob stoutly. " He 
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is not to blame because women like him. He is cool 
enough to them, Heaven knows." 

" Cool ! I should think so," retorted Claire. 
'* Haven't I seen him with Madge, hanging on her 
words and making eyes at her like any old fool ? " 

" It is not like you to be unjust," said Bob, still 
defending his friend. "You know how good he 
has been to me. But let's not waste these last few 
moments talking of him. I may not see you for a 
month again. Think of all FU be missing, Claire.'* 

Then things went more satisfactorily for the 
young fellow, I guess. There were more sweet 
words, promises, and kisses, before at last he tore 
himself away. I sat quite still behind my rock, 
waiting for Miss Claire to depart the way she had 
come, for I must confess I did not care to talk to 
her at that moment. Fearing she would see my 
bronco I ventured to peep out at last, and there she 
still stood, one hand on the saddle, looking out 
over the plain, westward, where Bob had gone. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
A madcap's folly. 

A HORSEMAN Came loping along the road toward 
us. As he drew nearer I saw he was a fearful and 
a wonderful sight. In fact he was one of those 
creatures who have figured so long in Eastern 
story and play that they typify the real West to 
many people. Eastern they are, however, in every 
respect, — ^poor, deluded mortals, whose home peo- 
ple had no use for them, who just had to get some- 
where and so got West. Filled with dime novels 
and dreams of blood and thunder, they have tried 
to make the West as *'wild and woolly" as they 
thought it was before they came and saw. 

The newcomer looked as much like a " stage " 
Westerner as possible, with his leather-banded 
white sombrero, which the Westerners don't wear, 
the buckskin shirt, which any of my cowboys would 
have thrown in the fire, the heavy boots of high 
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grain leather, which I can safely bet blistered his 
feet, a startling pair of gloves trimmed with fringe 
and red embroidery, and, worst of all, a belt with 
some villainous-looking revolvers. Show me a true 
Westerner who flourishes his weapons. 

Claire turned and looked at him from head to 
foot, then, as he drew up, she smiled saucily at him. 

"Aren't you nearly melted in all that finery?" 
she questioned. "It is too hot for it really.*' 

He looked down at her, and a nasty look came 
into his eyes. 

" By G — , you are a stunner, gal ! " he said. 

She straightened suddenly. With all her bra- 
vado she ought to have been afraid of him. A man 
of that stamp, even if he is an imitation, isn't the 
kind we want around our women. 

" Let me help yer," he said, as she started to 
fling herself into the saddle, and was off his horse 
in an instant in spite of his parapharnalia. 

I was about to interfere, for he had put out his 
arms and his face was all aflame, but Qaire was 
equal to the occasion. She whipped out her little 
revolver from the pocket of her riding skirt. He 
stepped back, and she laughed. 




The man raved and swore, but ke])t on dancing 
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"Well, you are a specimen, aren't you?" she 
said. "A wild Westerner, indeed, to let me get the 
drop on you. What do you want anyway ? " 

"A kiss," he said thickly, his assurance rapidly 
disappearing as he eyed the revolver. " I ain't 
agoing to hurt yer," he added lamely. 

"I know it," she said, "and I ain't agoing to 
hurt ye either, bless yer heart. Only Fm here, and 
you want a kiss; and I'm not going to let you have 
it ; and I want to see you dance, and you are going 
to dance for me, while my little friend here," tap- 
ping the revolver, "plays the tune." 

I swear the minx began popping away at his 
feet and kept him stepping lively to the zipping 
tune of those cartridges, while she laughed and 
laughed, and loaded again and again. The man 
raved and swore but kept on dancing, for he saw 
by the look in her eyes that he didn't dare to stop. 
I laughed, myself, at the figure he cut in his " wild 
and woolly" finery, hopping up and down like a 
great jumping-jack to the zip zip around his heels. 

"That's all," cried Claire when she had tired. 
" Now get on your horse and ride along, and when 

7. 
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you want a kiss again be sure to choose a lady-love 
without a revolver in her pocket." 

There was nothing he could do but get on his 
horse, for upon my word I don't believe one of 
those fiendish-looking weapons was loaded. So he 
mounted, storming and cursing, and rode off. 
Claire stood and stared at me a full moment as I 
came around the great rock, leading my bronco. 

"How long have you been there?" she de- 
manded wrathfully. 

" Half an hour or so," I answered. 

A flush surged to the roots of her hair. She 
flung herself into the saddle. 

" At home they would call you a * rubberneck, ' " 
she cried, turning to me like a flash, " but I call you 
an inquisitive old fool." 

I had learned not to answer her back long ago, 
so rode in silence by her side until we came within 
sight of the school buildings. 

" Well, what have you to say ? " she demanded 
again. " Say it and have it over with. You are 
just bursting with advice, you know you are." 

** I don't want to be a meddlesome old fool if I 
am an inquisitive one," I answered. 
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"Oh, have you been chewing on that all this 
time ? " cried Claire inelegantly. " Well, you know 
I didn't mean it. I would take your advice quicker 
than anyone's, but I won't take anyone's, — no, no, 
not anyone's, — ^in this matter. For once — once, 
do you hear, old man, — I am going to have my own 
way. Come into the house," she cried excitedly, as 
she sprang off her horse. " Go up into Madge's 
room, and wait for me. I am going to have a re- 
ception, and call in every one to it — in your honor, 
in mine, and in Bob's, Uncle Nate." 

She ran on down the corridor and left me, sort 
of puzzled, to go on to Madge's room. I opened 
the door softly, then remembered it was a holiday, 
for the customary rows of trim black heads were 
absent from the seats. The room was vacant save 
for a little figure looking ridiculously young and 
childish to be sitting at the big desk. It was 
Madge, and when she saw me she gave a quick, 
glad, little cry, and ran to me. I put out my arms 
and had her clinging to me, sobbing and crying. 

" Tell me it isn't true, Uncle Nate, tell me it isn't 
true." 

And I, who would rather have cut out my tongue 
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than wounded her, just had to gather her close to 
me and say, " It is true, girlie, it is true." 

She never uttered a word or a cry but lay like a 
white, wounded creature in my arms, and as I 
looked at her, all thin and worn, I almost hated 
Dave Gresham, ay, all men, for her sake. She 
seemed somehow in that moment to typify all the 
suffering women in the world. Mother of God! 
The woman pays, little Madge, the woman pays. 

Then I told her word for word of the events of 
the night, — the coming of Gresham — the interview 
with the woman — the mad ride. When I was 
through I knew that I had done right, for she still 
lay quiet in my arms, but a light had come over her 
pale face. 

" It was something he did to save her — ^honor ? " 
she said, as if trying to remember more clearly 
what I had told her. 

" I think so, Madge." 

" And he loved her— once? '* 

"Yes, dear." 

" But not now. Uncle Nate, not now ? ** 

" Not now, Madge." 

"Nor anyone, Uncle Nate?" 
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As I would have answered her there came over 
me a remembrance of the old suspicion, which day 
by day had grown stronger. After all it was only 
a suspicion, and, looking in her eyes, how could I 
voice it? If I lied at that moment, may God for- 
give me! The child had grown so dear to me, I 
would well-nigh have sold my soul to give her 
peace. 

'' Nor anyone, dear." 

Then her torturing questions ceased, for there 
came the swish of Claire's skirts in the corridor. 
Madge drew herself from me. Then Claire was 
upon us, her cheeks all aflame, her eyes dancing 
with excitement. 

" I am to have a reception," she cried. " They 
are all coming. Listen to the martial tread ! What 
an honor, Madge, for your little room ! The Great 
Mogul, Mrs. Mogul, dear Carlie, and all the rest." 

What new deviltry was this? They were cer- 
tainly coming, for I could hear the hasty slamming 
of doors, sound of voices, and hurrying feet. In 
a moment the room was nearly filled with people — 
the principal and his tired-eyed wife, the matron, 
who had been so concerned in Claire's love affairs. 
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the plain-faced assistants, yes, even the laundress 
was there, wiping her hands on her apron. And 
Claire was among them, laughing and chatting, 
looking as she always did like something from an- 
other world flown down in the dreary, old place. 
When they were all there, wondering, fluttering, 
and staring, she got up on the platform and made a 
mocking bow. 

*' Kind people, all," she said, " I had not expected 
to break the news so soon, but suspense is bad for 
the health, and there is enough already to keep one 
sick in this forsaken place. So I will set your minds 
at rest — you, who have laid awake nights worrying 
over my troubles. I am going to marry Robert 
Tyler — Indian and deputy sheriff — in the fall." 

It was a most saucy, audacious, unpardonable 
speech, but given in Claire's own charming manner, 
and Claire's manner was irresistible. Of course 
there was a flood of congratulations, just as if noth- 
ing unpleasant had ever occurred, and the women 
cried over her and kissed her, and the men wanted 
to follow suit. She stood there all flushed and 
smiling, strung high with the excitement, and re- 
ceived the homage with the grace of a young queen. 
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But no sooner had the door closed than her foot 
went up and kicked it with a bang that must have 
startled the departing guests. Then she ran from 
window to window, throwing them wide. Seeing 
our astonished faces she picked up her skirts and 
danced the most vigorous breakdown I ever saw, 
reeling out some song that wasn't a classic, every 
verse ending : 

" Fm going to be married, I am, Mamma, 
I'm going to be married, I am, Mamma, 
I'm going to be married, but don't you tell Pft, 
For how could I help it, how could I, Mamma." 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

CONCERNING NELLIE. 

About a week after this Gresham sent for me to 
come to his ranch. Every day I had intended to 
ride over to see him as there were matters concern- 
ing us both, which I wished to discuss. His 
message came in the form of an invitation, which 
was rather a surprise to me, as invitations were rare 
in those days. Gresham wished me to go with him 
to some sort of a religious observance that the In- 
dians were to give that night. 

The weather had been dry for a month or more, 
and the red men were just wild for fear their crops 
would be ruined. The government had begun to 
look with some disfavor on these dances, and were 
considering whether or not to stop them altogether. 
The agent had invited the officers at the Fort and 
their ladies, and given Gresham permission to ask 
some of his friends as well. The dance was to 
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begin at sunset, about three miles away on a level 
tract of land kept especially for this purpose. 

So early in the afternoon I set out for Gresham's 
ranch, thinking I would have an hour or two alone 
with him. But as I found him busy with reports 
and official looking documents, I left him and 
strolled around the grounds. It was a snug place, 
neat and comfortable with its bunk houses and long, 
low stables, its windmill and reservoir, its corrals 
and garden. There was just one thing the place 
and its master needed to make life worth living. 

At last I went back to the piazza and sat down 
with my pipe. After a time Gresham came out and 
flung himself into a chair with a relieved sigh. I 
looked across at him and noticed how tired he 
looked. The frown between his eyes, which came 
from looking across great distances, had deepened, 
his broad shoulders drooped, and the close-lipped 
mouth had fallen at the corners. 

"I am glad you could come. Uncle Nate," he 
said. 

" I am glad you asked me," I answered. " I 
have always thought Td like to see one of these 
dances." 
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" They arc not much," he said, " but Bob is so 
enthusiastic he got me interested. You know the 
agent talks of discontinuing them. Bob thinks they 
are really good for his people. So I promised him 
I'd go out to-night. If it takes the place of those 
dives and gambling hells, if anything on God's 
earth can knock rum and cards out of their minds, 
I say let them have it." 

"Is Bob going with us?" I asked. 

"Well, no," said Gresham, looking up with a 
smile. " He has gone over to the school, — ^after 
Miss Claire, I suppose." 

" Has he told you, Dave? " 

Gresham wheeled around so suddenly in his chair 
that I jumped. 

"Told me what?" he demanded. 

"Why, told you that he was going to marry 
Claire Bird." 

I might just as well have spared my breath for 
I don't believe he heard me. My question had al- 
ready told him all. I just took my eyes away from 
him, but not until I had seen his face. It had 
turned a sort of sickening gray. Once I had seen a 
man who was shot turn that hideous color, and he 
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had lcx)ked at me in that same bewildered fashion. 
I puffed at my pipe and looked out across the plains 
until I couldn't have stood it another minute. I 
have always boasted that my nerves were strong, 
but in that instant I could have screamed like a 
woman. 

"What time are you going, Dave?" I said as 
nati^ral as I could. 

"Er-er-what? Oh, pretty soon," he ajiswered 
quietly. Then as if there had been no pause he went 
on, "No, Bob hasn't told me of his engagement. 
He is very close-mouthed, you know. Of course, I 
saw he was quite daft over the girl. There is 
a place I can get him down at Carringford. He 
wouldn't leave her before, but now I suppose he 
will be contented to go. It is good pay." 

His voice was under perfect control, every word 
came without hesitation, but I wasn't quite ready to 
look at him — ^not yet. When I did turn around, 
after we had talked a few moments, he was puffing 
at his unlighted pipe. I passed him a match and 
saw he looked better. 

" Mrs. Burnett is still in Gailbraith," I exclaimed, 
rushing blindly into another subject 
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" Yes, I know. I saw her at the Fort yesterday. 
She is visiting the Colonel's wife." 

" She is a hard ticket/* I said, for it was partly 
to speak of this I had come, and went on to tell 
him of Madam Stella's last words to me — ^her 
threats and abuse. 

" Look out for her, Dave," I concluded. " She 
is a dangerous woman." 

" Only a foolish one," he said. '* It surprises me 
sometimes how little she concerns me. I was wild 
over her — once. Only a boy, too," he went on 
musingly, " and she — my first experience. Not 
that I blame her for that. It would have been some 
one anyway. When I needed her most, — she failed 
me. There, what's the use to talk about it? But 
I wouldn't believe a man could change so. No, I 
am not afraid of her. Poor Stella ! " 

Nevertheless, although the rose-hued veil might 
still hang before his eyes, it was all torn down for 
me, and I knew she was to be feared with her 
catlike eyes and cruel mouth. Poor Stella, indeed ! 

As we sat there talking I heard a little noise 
behind us — a kind of choking sound. I looked 
around and saw a woman, almost a girl, in the 
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doorway. At second glance I saw it was the poor 
lass of Bill Ryan's. She had been at Dave's ranch 
doing the work of second girl ever since they 
caught " Greasy.'* 

" Mr. Gresham," she said in a sort of trembling 
way. 

The sheriff turned. 

" Yes, yes. Oh, it is you, Nellie. What do you 
want?" 

She came toward us, her hands winding nerv- 
ously in and out of her apron. 

" Mr. Gresham, sir, I — I — wanted to ask 
you " 

"Yes, Nellie," said Gresham kindly. 

It was that hearty, interested tone which always 
brought people to him with their troubles. 

The girl's fingers twisted and untwisted spas- 
modically, and she seemed unable to speak. I believe 
if Gresham hadn't been so preoccupied he would 
have been as surprised as I was at her behavior, 
but he only leaned back in his chair and waited for 
her to answer. Afterward he told me he expected 
her to ask for a dress for the baby, more wages, or 
something of that sort. 
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I — I — " she stammered, seeming to summon all 
her courage. " I want to go away, Mr. Gresham, 
sir," she said, then burst into tears. 

The sheriff got right on his feet, patted the 
heaving shoulders, and put her in his chair. After 
a moment she controlled herself. 

" Why, aren't you happy here, Nellie? " he ques- 
tioned. "Is anyone unkind to you, child? Has 
anyone been bothering you ? " 

" No, no,'' she said, her bosom still heaving with 
sobs. " Mrs. Durkin has been like a mother, sir, 
to me and the babe, but I've got to go, sir, I've got 
to. Don't be asking me why, sir. Please can't the 
baby stay here — till I get back, sir? I can't take 
him where I be agoing." 

" Of course, Nell, of course," said the sheriff 
reassuringly. " We will look out for the youngster, 
but I don't want you to go like this. You know I 
intended when Ryan got out to make him do the 
right thing, Nell." 

I shall never forget the look on that poor girl's 
face — the gratitude — ^the shame — and, oh, the 
terrible sorrow ! Sometimes I wonder if it wouldn't 
be enough punishment for the betrayers of these 
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women to see such eyes as hers through all eternity. 

" He'd never do it, sir, never/' she said piteously. 
" I've begged — ^and begged him. But he only 
laughed and said as how he never would." 

Then Gresham swore a great oath. 

" He would if I made him/' he said, and his big 
hand came down like a brick on the piazza rail, 
*' or I'd — I'd — " and I knew a horsewhip and Bill 
Ryan's hide would come in mighty dose contact if 
Dave ever got hold of him. 

The girl was sobbing again. 

" There, there, Nellie. Hush ! Hush ! My poor 
child. Don't, don't cry like that! " 

But she kept moaning out, " Oh, what will be- 
come of me ? I am lost. I am lost." 

"Don't you say that again, Nellie." Gresham 
spoke firmly, and there came that look about his 
mouth that made one love him. "You have not 
harmed a soul, child, but your poor, little self. 
Surely if there is a God, and there is one, Nellie, 
there must be. He'll understand. He'll know you 
wasn't to blame, poor child, poor child ! " 

That was one of the most touching sights it has 
ever been my lot to witness — that great-hearted man 
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forgetting his own trouble in his sympathy for the 
wronged, suffering girl. I tell you my old eyes 
were wet, and my heart sick enough. Nellie seemed 
to recollect something, and started up. 

" I must go now, sir. I must, sir." 

"But not now," protested Gresham. "Why, it 
is near night. Where are you going, Nell? " 

" Don't be asking me, sir. Don't be asking me. 
Just let me go, and p'raps some day I'll be coming 
back for baby." 

"Well, I won't bother you, Nell. God knows 
you've got enough to bear. Take care of yourself, 
and don't worry about the kid. We will look out 
for him. Don't you need money?" he questioned 
abruptly, and his hand went to his pocket. 

The girl swayed so for a moment I thought she 
would fall right down at his feet. 

" No, no, sir, I couldn't touch it. No, I couldn't. 
And, oh, Mr. Gresham, if Bill gets out, be careful, 
wont you? Be awful careful, for he'll — ^he'U kill 
you — ^if he gets a chance. And me, too, for a- 
telling you of it. But I don't care. You've been 
better than anyone else ever was to me and the 
baby. You'll be careful, won't you, sir? " 
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" Yes, child, yes," Gresham said, leading her into 
the house. " Bill is safe for a six months yet, and 
by that time — who knows — I may be where I wont 
care. Now, good-by, Nellie. Come back any time. 
There is always a place for you and the youngster 
here." 

So she went away, still crying, begging him to be 
careful when Bill got out. 

Gresham came back and sat down. 

"Now what's she up to?" he said. "I don't 
know as I ought to have let her gone. Uncle Nate. 
But she probably has got a place to work where she 
can't take the kid. I can't think she is going to 
any harm, poor child, for I believe she liked that 
devil of a Bill, and has never looked at anyone 
since. It is a queer thing — this love — a queer 
thing." 

And a sad thing, too, thought I, though I could 
not trust myself to say so, as I saw that old look 
settling more closely around the sheriff's mouth. 
So I sat there puffing at my pipe, and not speaking 
for the very good reason that I did not know what 
to say. He paced up and down, up and down the 
8 
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little piazza. After a time we both began to feel 
better. 

So that at last when we set out for the dance we 
were talking over the business of herding cattle as 
if we hadn't another thought. Even laughing, too, 
at some of the cowboys' jokes. So cross the paths 
of joy and sorrow always in this old world, and 
will, I suppose, to the end of time. Better so, yes, 
better so. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
*' it's which she likes best." 

" Let's go ask Madge to come along," I said to 
Gresham as we came within sight of the school. 
He seemed delighted that I had thought of the 
plan, and we soon drew up at the door. I went in 
search of my little girl, and found her alone in 
her room, writing. Her eyes grew big with de- 
light, and the look she gave me fairly took my 
breath away. It did not take her five minutes to get 
into her habit, and she was soon hurrying through 
the hall with her hand on my arm. 

" Oh, Uncle Nate, you are a dear. It is so good 
to go somewhere. I am tired of sitting alone and 
thinking. Sometimes — it seems that I cannot stand 
being alone so much. If I were only like 
Claire " 

" Without a heart or a conscience," I said crossly, 
for Miss Qaire was on my black list just then. 
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Madge put her hand over my mouth, but I shook 
it away. 

"That is what I mean," I said, stopping short 
in the hall. " I did have some respect for her, but 
she has gone and made a tormented fool of herself." 

"Why, Uncle Nate, if she loves him she can't 
help it," protested Madge. 

" Love ! " I sniffed. " Claire Bird love anyone ! 
I should as soon think of a mocking bird falling in 
love. She is bedeviled after him, that's all, as she 
has been with twenty others before him and will 
be with twenty others after." 

" Now, Uncle Nate," Madge pouted so prettily 
that I had to stop, " I will not go another step if 
you talk like that." 

" You know nothing would hire you to stay at 
home, girlie," I said, giving her a meaning look. 

She waved her hand to me and ran down to 
Gresham, while I went around to get her pony. I 
stayed quite a while, too, knowing she would not 
miss me, and when I came back her sweet face was 
all aglow, and her eyes were raised with a look, 
which if his thoughts hadn't been filled with another 
he couldn't have helped but read. He put her in the 
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saddle, and they rode off together, talking and 
laughing. I jogged on behind, wondering why in 
thunder people did not do what was best for them. 

The air was sweet, clear, and silent, and the 
whole country was a delight. I was happier than 
I had been for weeks, so I believe was Gresham, 
and so I know was Madge. If ever life's trials 
seem trivial and petty it is out there in that golden 
light beneath that wonderful Oklahoma sky. 

We rode on past the ranches, by the Indian 
cornfields and orchards behind their high fences. 
We could see their houses, neat and comfortable, 
and their well-kept herds of cattle. But everything 
seemed deserted. They all had gone on to the 
dance. The road narrowed after a time, and went 
up into the foothills, where it wound among the 
Cottonwood trees. Then we left the hills where 
they rolled off to the west and entered the broad, 
deep glades of the valley. I think all of us were 
heartily sorry when we swept around a rugged 
slope straight into the scene of action. 

The crowd was enormous, and somehow reminded 
me of our country fairs back home, with the horses 
and cattle and the people in gala attire. Many of 
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the Indians came flocking around Gresham, and it 
was impossible for him to get away. If there is 
anything an Indian admires and respects it is 
bravery combined with force, and the sheriff cer- 
tainly possessed both qualities. After speaking to 
Lone Buffalo, Howling Wolf, and some of the 
others I knew, Madge and I left Gresham and went 
along the outskirts of the crowd to where a group 
of ladies in every color of the rainbow stood by an 
ambulance, evidently just arrived from the Fort 

When we got nearer we saw Claire in the midst 
of them, chatting in her gayest manner, as much 
at home in her plain riding habit as she would have 
been in the swellest dress there, and looking better 
than any of them, of course. It seems that Bob 
had been a great favorite at the garrison, and had 
more than one of the ladies infatuated with his 
dark, handsome face ; and now that they had heard 
of his romantic engagement they were, one and all, 
for divers reasons, anxious to meet the girl of his 
choice. So they had come flocking around her, and 
when we got there the Coloners wife had an arm 
about her waist, and they were vieing with each 
other in showing her every attention. Madam 
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Stella was there, also, looking younger than ever 
in a wonderful dress of gray and crimson, with a 
young lieutenant in her train. And there were a 
lot of officers staring at Claire and trying to get a 
word with her. 

So it was some time with all the talk and atten- 
tion before she saw us, but when she did she broke 
away from them all and hastened to meet us. At 
the same instant Gresham came pushing through the 
crowd to where we stood. One should have seen 
Miss Claire then. Every bit of the laughing graci- 
ousness was gone, and she fairly froze him with her 
distant coldness. He pretended not to notice it, but 
went on to speak of her engagement, saying, 

" You know Bob is a great favorite of mine, and 
I trust you will make him as happy as he deserves 
to be." 

She ignored his hand completely. 

" Oh, I don't know," she said insolently. " I 
guess he will be satisfied. If he isn't he will prob- 
ably tell you. He has a nice way of running to you 
with his troubles, hasn't he? By the way, Mr. 
Gresham, isn't it queer that although Bob is so fond 
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of you, you always remind me of a person I don't 
like back home?" 

Dave bit his lip, and I knew she had hurt him, 
and felt more bitter against her than I had before. 
But she took Madge and dragged her off to the 
group of ladies, and Bob came toward us, fairly 
beaming. Gresham slapped him on the shoulder. 

" I have a good mind to bounce you. Bob, for 
contempt of friendship. Why didn't you tell me 
you were going to get married so soon ? " 

A kind of distressed look came over the boyish 
face. 

" Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Gresham, I didn't 
know just how you would take it." 

"How I would take it, Bob? Why, don't you 
know that whatever pleases you does me ? " 

" Yes — ^yes — " Bob stammered, then went on 
desperately, "it always struck me that you — ^that 
you liked Claire pretty well, and that I did not have 
much chance if that were the case. Then — when 
I had her promise I kept wondering if I had im- 
agined it all — or — or — ^I hated to hurt you." 

It was a blundering speech, but straight from the 
boy's troubled heart. 
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Gresham looked down at his deputy, his kind 
eyes kinder than ever. 

" Why, who would have had the ghost of a show 
beside you, Bob?" he said. "You had the whole 
field from the first." 

" But I am — I am an Indian, and you her equal. 
You have land and horses — a fine ranch — and are 
sheriff, while I " 

" Have a face that raises the deuce with the 
women, and twenty-five years to bless yourself 
with," laughed Gresham, then seeing the young 
fellow's serious face he dropped his gaiety. " There, 
Bob, old fellow, what does it matter? You are 
worthy of the best. It is not what we are. It is 
not whether you are an Indian or I white. It is 
which she likes best. Let us not talk of it any more. 
Such a thought as being your rival has never crossed 
my mind. If it had I should have thought I was 
in my dotage. From the bottom of my heart, 
Bob, I wish you all happiness." 

With that I think Dave got to the end of his 
rcpe, for he wrung Bob's hand, and, muttering 
some excuse, plunged off in the crowd. I didn't 
set eyes on him again until we came home. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE PASSING OF PETE. 



At this instant the sound of drums announced 
that the dance was to begin. Bob and I went over 
and joined the garrison party, where they had 
taken seats under the American flag which floated 
in the center of the clearing. The dancers were 
already taking their positions so we sat down, Bob 
with Claire and I with a fair one on either side. 
Madge kept looking toward me anxiously, and I 
knew she was wondering about Gresham's absence, 
but I resolutely turned my head the other way. 

I soon became interested in the novelty of the 
scene. The dance was for the purpose of invoking 
rain, as I have said, and the dancers had their 
bodies painted and wore eagle feathers in their hair. 
The upper part of their faces was painted black and 
the lower red. They wore sleighbells around their 
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waists and below their knees just like the ordinary 
sleighbells you see in winter in New England. Of 
course we all had first to smoke the pipe of peace — 
just a few whiflfs from a pipe passed from mouth to 
mouth, which was received with shudders of dis- 
gust by the ladies and not too much enjoyment by 
the men. A dish of chuck, — coffee, crackers, fried 
meat, and bread, — had to be blessed before the eat- 
ing began. The dancers performed the blessing by 
holding arrows in their hands which they pointed at 
the food, then raised to heaven. 

It was all very imposing, and when they knelt, 
facing the departing sun, and prayed for rain and 
for God's blessing upon all people here and every- 
where, I think we caught their reverential mood. 
The talk and laughter ceased, and a hush fell over 
that great assemblage as falls in a church during 
prayer. In fact, so strong was the impression, 
when the invocation was finished I almost expected 
to hear the solemn tones of an organ. 

Then the men and women began to dance apart 
from each other, imitating the movements of birds 
hurrying before rain. The shrill sound of native 
flutes served as accompaniment. Some of the older 
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men made speeches, always beseeching their people 
to keep from doing wrong, to read the Bible, and 
live like the whites. One of them, Old White Elk, 
who was an honor to his tribe, spoke to us, hoping 
that we would approve of the dance that was so 
sacred to them. And, although it was very long 
and rather tiresome with much repetition, I believe 
my own sentiments were echoed by all present when 
I say that there was deep devotion in the prayer 
and the service, and that it was in no way 
sacrilegious, as it came straight from the hearts of 
these children of Nature. 

By the time we had disposed of the bountiful re- 
past laid before us, the moon was high in the sky. 
Just as I was putting Madge on her horse, Gresham 
came up on his own. We rode on ahead of the rest 
of the company who gradually followed, some on 
horseback and some in the rambling old ambulances. 
I had avoided Madam Stella, as had Gresham, and 
she had made no effort to speak to either of us; 
but as we passed the ambulance where she sat with 
her youthful escort, she called out in a light, mock- 
ing voice, 

" Good-night, Mr. Coleman I Sweet dreams ! '* 




Out of the wood came a flash — a shot 
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" The same to you, Madam," I said, muttering 
something else under my breath. 

Gresham began to laugh, and I knew he had 
heard. When we came down the range from the 
foothills to the darkness of the ravine Gresham rode 
by Madge, and I lagged behind once more. I 
could hear Claire's gay laughter now and then, and 
wondered why she did not dash ahead as was her 
usual custom. Then I remembered that the two 
behind me were lovers now, and, of course, like all 
lovers in no haste. More than once I was nodding 
sleepily in my saddle, now and then rousing myself 
to see the two in front of me — Gresham's broad 
figure and Madge's slender one — ^and hear the 
murmur of their voices. 

Just as we got to the edge of the cottonwoods I 
heard Gresham laugh again. Then sudden — ^harsh 
— appalling — out of the wood came a flash — 2l shot 
— and the voice was still. A woman screamed be- 
hind me. Such a scream! Agony — ^love 

" It's Dave! Oh, God! They have killed him." 

I thought so, too, but when I got to them there 
was Gresham, safe and sound. He had slipped 
from his saddle and was holding Madge in his 
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arms. She was clinging to him and crying piti- 
fully. 

"Are you hurt, Dave? They shot right at you. 
Are you all right?" 

" Yes, yes," he said quietly, as the others came 
dashing up. "They just winged a piece of my 
coat." 

Then he put Madge in some woman's arms and 
was gone, and the men were after him in less time 
than it takes to tell this. A half dozen shots had al- 
ready answered that one. There was the sound of 
some one running among the trees. Five of us 
rushed after Dave into the grove, — three officers 
from the Fort, Bob, and myself. It was so dark we 
couldn't see much, but off to the right there was a 
kind of dragging sound and a terrible moaning. 

"Oh, help me! A drink! My God! Fm done 
for." 

Gresham got there first and lifted the fellow in 
his arms. He pulled him into a patch of moon- 
light. His eyes were rolling horribly, but I recog- 
nized him at once. It was Pete Carnes — " Slip- 
pery Pete," we called him — one of the worst card 
sharps in the Territory. He had gone to jail with 
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Ryan, but had got out first as his offence was not 
so serious as Bill's. I must confess the rest of us 
shrank back a little, but Gresham was tender as a 
woman. He took out his whiskey flask and held it 
gently to the stiffening lips. We could see by the 
gray shadow on Carnes' face that it was all up 
with him, and the worse of it was one of us was to 
blame. 

The ambulances had drawn up by this time, and 
the women had alighted and made a great stir 
at the edge of the wood. The dying man opened 
his eyes, and, looking up, saw who held him. A 
shudder crept over him. 

" I never done it. Sheriff," he muttered. " I 
swear I never done it. 'Twarn't me." 

'' Never mind, Pete," said Gresham, helping me 
as I tried to draw the gaping wound together and 
staunch the horrible flow of blood. 

The man winced with pain, but shut his lips 
tight. It is wonderful to see the nerve such as he 
have at the last. 

" Well, Fm all in this time, sure, but I never 
shot at ye, Sheriff. 'Twarn't me." 

A murmur ran among us. We felt so certain the 
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man was going with a lie upon his lips. He looked 
up sort of frightened. Gresham saw it. 

" Never mind, Pete. You missed me anyhow, 
just shot off the elbow of my coat," he said smil- 
ing. 

" I say 'twarn't me," the man protested, trying to 
rise. 

Gresham bent over and looked him square in the 
eyes. 

" Are you lying to me now, Pete? " 

"I ain't. I ain't. I swear it. Sheriff. God 
knows I've been bad enough, but Fve never killed 
a man — never — in my life. I've got to face Him, 
Sheriff. I've got enough to answer for. 'Spose I'd 
go with a lie ? Say yer believe me, won't yer ? " 

Dave Gresham had dealt for years with such 
men as this, and we waited eagerly for his answer. 
It came — quiet and firm. 

" I do believe you, Pete," he said. " I am sorry 
I misjudged you. Who was it?" 

" I can't tell yer. I can't tell yer. He's my pard, 
and I can't blow on him. I'm glad yer don't think 
I fired. It makes things easier." 

I took off my hat just then, and to a man they 
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all did the same, for we knew a soul was passing. 
Another spasm of pain tore him, and we thought 
he had gone. But he looked up quite suddenly and 
smiled — such a peaceful, childlike smile, and though 
we knew he wandered there wasn't a dry eye 
among us. 

"Yes, Ma," murmured the faint, unearthly 
voice, " I'm sorry, Ma, awful sorry. I've been 
bad to-day, Ma, but ter-morrer, ter-morrer, p'raps, 
they'll give me another try." 

His voice trailed into a whisper, his hand clutched 
Gresham's, then slipped away. We held our breaths 
expecting another struggle. But it did not come. 
The outlaw had passed very quietly across the Last 
Divide, where I feel sure he will get his other 
" try." In spite of that hard life of debauchery 
and crime there was some spark of good still left 
in Ma's boy. 

None of us spoke until we got into the open, 
then Bob faced about with the question everyone 
had on his lips. 

"Well, who in the devil did do the shooting?" 
he said. 

We just scoured that grove of cottonwoods, but 
9 
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could find no trace of anyone save the dead out- 
law. So we were obliged to take up his body and 
go on to town, knowing no more about the shot 
than when it was fired. It was a solemn, little pro- 
cession that took the homeward road. One am- 
bulance* held the body of Pete, while the rest of 
us followed. 

• We came at length to the parting of the ways. 
Some of the garrison people left first, then Madge 
and Qaire. Bob rode to Gresham's ranch with him, 
while I kept on with some of the officers straight 
into town, as I had business there in the morning. 
It didn't take me long to get to bed either. My 
last waking remembrance, after my head touched 
the pillow, was that woman's heart-rending scream 
when we thought Gresham was shot. And, 
strange to say, I had made up my mind who the 
woman was, too. 

It seemed I had not slept a moment when I 
sprang up in bed and listened. Sorely I heard an 
echo of that scream — a cry. What was it? Yes, 
certainly there was a cry. Some one was shouting 
in the street. It was the newsboys out there in the 
night. Now I could distinguish the words. 
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"Uxtra! Uxtra! All about Bill Ryan's es- 
cape! How he broke jail and killed his keepers! 
All the latest news. Uxtra! Uxtra! " 

If anything strikes chill to the heart of the list- 
ener it is such a cry in the night. Shiver after 
shiver ran over me as I listened. Even as I sprang 
out of bed I heard slamming of doors, opening of 
windows, and the jingle of coppers, as they fell 
at the newsboys' feet. Then I heard a man swear 
a great oath out in the hallway. 

'" That means," he cried, " that Dave Gresham's 
life isn't worth a d cent this morning." 

And I just thanked Heaven we had believed 
poor Pete, for I knew well enough that Bill Ryan 
had been in those cottonwoods that night. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GRESHAM FINDS A CHAMPION. 

Hitherto I have played quite a prominent part 
in this narrative, and in popular parlance it's up to 
my reader to decide whether I was what Claire had 
called me — a meddlesome, inquisitive old fool. 
Sometimes in her lighter moods she would call me 
"Cupid," and say I was a dear, old matchmaker, 
and I must confess this name suited me best. But, 
though I had been an eye witness to most of the 
preceding events, much that follows has come to my 
ear through others, although I can vouch for the 
accuracy of it. I retired a little from the scene 
at this juncture, for though I was willing to play 
"Cupid," I had neither inclination nor ability to 
be a detective, and that was what was needed just 
then. 

The whole force of Gresham's helpers turned out 
to catch Ryan, — ^that is, all who could be spared. 
Some of them had to keep their eyes on the rum 
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shops and gambling dens or the people around 
wouldn't have been able to exist. I tell you things 
were right lively for a while, but after a week of 
it they were no nearer catching Bill than they had 
been at first. 

Gresham felt bad enough when he found Nell 
had gone with Ryan. He understood now her 
tears and pleading on the afternoon of the dance. 
It hurt him, somehow, for he had grown fond of the 
poor, weak, little creature, to find she had actually 
known of Bill's escape, and left everything to go 
with the rascal. It did seem a terrible lack of grat- 
itude after all Gresham's kindness to her. Well, 
a woman is a woman, and a mass of contradictions 
at the best, and God alone knows what they are 
ever going to do next. It was hard to believe Nell 
would leave her good home and her baby, and chase 
after that brute who had kicked and throttled her, 
and beaten her until she was black and blue, and 
would again. Well, well! You are right, Dave, 
my boy, this love is a queer thing. 

Straight on top of this catastrophe the people 
of Gailbraith woke up one morning to find the bank, 
which had been their pride, full of smoke, dust. 
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and ruin, and their hard-earned savings all gone. 
The thieves had scooped the whole pile in a clean 
sweep, and got away in the night. Then the sheriff 
and his deputies had to come back to town, tired, 
heavy-eyed, and lame, to set out on another hunt 
for the burglars. 

Gresham just stood right up to the bank direc- 
tors, and knew more than any of them, too, if they 
did wear broadcloth, and he worn clothes and 
muddy gaiters. He told them then and there it 
was one of Bill Ryan's jobs. But they talked and 
talked, twisted their gold watch chains, smoked their 
ten-centers, and looked wise. They had a dandi- 
fied chap in plain clothes up from Oklahoma City 
and a sensible looking man on from St. Louis, and 
neither of them could tell them any more than 
Dave had said from the first. Every one had to 
believe it finally, to their utter disgust and shame. 
While they were out hunting Bill, Bill had been 
right under their noses, hunting for bigger game, 
and had found it, too. 

While the excitement ran high and the bank 
officers fumed, the dandified detective " blew," and 
the sensible one ruminated, Dave slipped off one 
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morning alone down a lonely trail and caught Bill 
hiding in a deserted old ranch house and Nellie 
along with him. But though they dragged him 
back and put him through the third degree, he 
would not own up to having the money, and they 
could not find a trace of it. So Bill went back to 
the jail, and Nellie back to her baby, and every 
one was occupied in getting evidence for the trial 
which would come off in September. 

All this time Madge Bird's health was failing. 
The little cough had grown more troublesome, and 
she seemed to just fade to a shadow of herself. 
She never complained, but the big, brown eyes that 
every day grew bigger and darker seemed to rend 
my very heart. I think to this day that it was 
Gresham's long absence that brought on this rapid 
decline. Before this she had seen him every week 
anyway, and sometimes oftener, but now that the 
days dragged by, and her love had neither word 
nor look from him to feed upon, it seemed to be 
eating up her life instead. 

Anyway she had been frail enough before, but 
now she was really ill. Claire got worried about 
her. Whatever else may be said about her, Claire 
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did love Madge, and I never saw her face so anxious 
and grave as when she brought her to me — to me 
to doctor. What irony ! As if my poor, little tonics 
and my pills and powders could do any good in an 
affair of the heart. 

" She has no appetite, and doesn't sleep well at 
night," explained Claire. "She just sits and 
moons, and won't go to ride or anywhere. And 
her cough — " 

Oh, yes, I knew about that cough. Madge smiled 
up at me when I examined her. 

" I am not half as bad as she thinks. Uncle Nate. 
She just gets worried because I don't want to be 
on the go all the time as she does." 

" I wish you had some of her strength," I an- 
swered shortly, looking at Claire's magnificent 
young figure — ^her full chest and strong, supple 
limbs. Claire came right over and put her arms 
around her sister's neck. 

" I wish she did," she said earnestly. " I would 
gladly give her some of it — ^to make her well 
again." 

After Madge was on her horse, Claire ran back 
tome. 
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" Oh, tell me it isn't her lungs. Uncle Nate," she 
whispered. " Mother went so, and Madge's eyes 
look just as hers did." 

" No, no," I hastened to assure her, " I can't 
find anything organic the trouble with her. She is 
a little run down, that's all." 

But still Claire lingered. 

" You study her close, won't you. Uncle Nate ? 
I can't have her sick — ^to go the way mother — oh, 
no, no. You know she is all I have — '' 

She could say no more for she would have broken 
down, so ran away. And I did watch Madge 
closely, and so watching felt certain that no medi- 
cine would ever do her any good. For it is my 
opinion to this day, notwithstanding what the great 
Denver specialist said about her, and with all defer- 
ence to him, that it was love, or lack of it, and 
nothing else that ailed Madge Bird. 

Well, when my medicine didn't help her, Claire 
took her off into Gailbraith to see the doctor there. 
He, poor fellow, did his best for her, but I say 
again that the best in the land wouldn't have done 
her any good. 

On one of these visits, right after the bank rob- 
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bcry, and capture of Ryan, they saw Gresham again. 
They were leaving the hotel as he came up the 
steps. Claire was as cool and distant as ever, but 
Madge was obviously so pleased to see him, and so 
full of eager questions about the result of his search, 
that he stopped and began to talk with them. There 
were other guests on the hotel piazza, and as soon 
as they saw Gresham and found he was talking of 
Bill they began to crowd around. A number of 
ladies were in the party, among them Mrs. Bur- 
nett. 

"Do you think you have the right man, Mr. 
Gresham?" questioned one of the guests. 

" I know it," answered Gresham firmly. " He 
will own up, too, in time." 

" But the detectives said it was a professional 
job," put in a woman. " Ryan wasn't a profes- 
sional, was he, Mr. Gresham ? " 

Before Dave could answer. Madam Stella's high- 
pitched voice exclaimed, " It is hard work to tell 
what these men have been before they came West. 
Don't you think so. Sheriff?" 

" You are right, Mrs. Burnett," said Gresham 
courteously. " Still I feel certain Ryan is the man." 
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Madam Stella laughed meaningly. 

" Oh, you lay the blame on him, just like a man, 
because he is the under dog, and no one else is at 
hand. How do you know, Mr. Gresham, but that 
it may be one of your most respected citizens, even 
one of your esteemed officers of the law? They 
often serve a prison term in the East and come out 
here to play on the susceptibilities of the people, 
wolves in sheep's clothing, indeed.'* 

*' I have heard of such things," a man broke in 
eagerly. "Down in Bonca — ?" and he went on, 
not noticing the strained air of the company, to re- 
late how they caught their bank president steal- 
ing funds, and discovered he had been a noted 
swindler back in New York, twenty-five years be- 
fore. 

" So you see," added Madam Stella triumphantly, 
"you had better look nearer home, Mr. Gresham, 
and find some man who has served his term in 
prison." 

Gresham had gone white under his bronze, the 
company looked uneasy, although they had not 
grasped the situation, and Madge was pale and 
distressed. But a great tide of crimson had surged 
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into Qaire's face, and her eyes flashed so angrily 
on Madam Stella that she held her tongue. 

" Mr. Gresham," she said sweetly, more sweetly 
than Dave had ever heard her, " won't you go 
down to the stables with us ? I have a new bronco 
I would like you to see. And in spite of this very 
interesting discussion we really must be starting. 
One would think," she smiled again as she gave a 
parting shot, "that Mrs. Burnett had an intimate 
knowledge of criminals." 

Gresham obeyed the light touch on his arm, and 
Claire, walking very erect, went on beside him, al- 
most leading him down the steps. Madge paused 
to say good-by, but soon followed them. Claire 
went on with her silent companion across the sunlit 
square until they got out of sight of the hotel. 
Then she abruptly dropped her hand from his arm. 

" What does that woman know about you, Dave 
Gresham?" demanded Qaire. 

*' I can't tell you," he said. 

" Then she does know something? " 

" Yes," said the sheriff. 

" She will arouse scandal about you. Do you 
know it?" 
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" I am afraid so/' the man said wearily. 

*' If you are innocent why don't you clear your- 
self?" 

She spoke hurriedly for Madge was coming 
nearer. 

" I cannot do that," said Gresham. 

Claire looked at him searchingly. He returned 
the gaze steadily — so steadily that her eyes drooped, 
and she flushed. Madge had come up to them, and 
there was time for no more. But Claire suddenly 
held out her hand, and the sheriff took it. 

Before he hardly realized it they were gone, and 
when he had watched them out of sight, he went 
back, walking as if on air. For though he felt 
the premonition of coming trouble and of all he had 
yet to face, Claire Bird had smiled on him and been 
kind, and he had come to know that her kindness 
meant everything to him, and that her smile was 
the light of his world. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 
Claire's promise. 

" What was Mr. Gresham saying to you ? " de- 
manded Madge as they cantered across the prairie. 

Claire roused herself and looked in surprise at 
her sister. Madge was never curious. A bright 
flush burned on her pale cheeks, and her usually 
mild eyes were almost angry. 

" Why, we were talking of that woman — Mrs. 
Burnett. Didn't you hear the insinuations she 
made? I don't believe a word of them." 

" I thought you did not like him ? " pursued 
Madge. 

" I don't," said Claire, her lips tightening. 

" But you — ^you took his part before all those 
people," said Madge. 

" As I would the part of any — any dog that was 
getting the worst of a fight." 

" But you looked — oh, yes, you did — Why 
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did you look at him that way if — ^you didn't — 
care?" 

Claire turned on her sister like a flash. 

" Why, Madge, why, Madge dear, what is the 
matter with you? You talk as if you were jeal- 
ous." 

"Yes, yes, I believe I am," went on the other 
girl in a sort of choking whisper. " I am more 
cross with you than I ever was in my life. It is 
cruel-— cruel — in you to treat me so. You know I 
don't like anyone very often. You know I never 
care for the attentions you have from other men, 
but — Dave Gresham is my friend — mine. You al- 
ways said you didn't like him, and now — and now 
— you put yourself out to be nice to him — and he 
hadn't a word for me. I hope you are satisfied." 

"Why, Madge! Why, Madge!" was all Claire 
could say, so astonished was she at the outburst. 

" I suppose I am a fool," went on the girl in the 
same strained, excited voice, " I know I am — ^but — 
don't, don't do it again if you don't want me to hate 
you. I know I am going to die with this cough, 
and this weakness, and then — ^you can have him if 
you want to, but until then — let him alone." 
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Claire did not answer — she could not for a lump 
had come into her throat — ^but rode on with her 
head high in the air, and her face flushed and grave. 
She could not help thinking that Madge was un- 
just, but the words in which she had spoken of 
dying wrung Claire's heart. She had never imag- 
ined for a moment that Madge had thought of how 
her illness might terminate. And, presently the re- 
sentment was all gone and left nothing but the sor- 
row, so that by the time they arrived at the school 
Claire just put out her arms to her sister, and 
Madge was only too willing to come. After they 
got to their own room upstairs they sat down to- 
gether on the hard, little sofa and tried to face their 
future. 

" Something has got to be done," said Claire de- 
cisively, and the hardness in her voice showed the 
strain under which she was laboring. 

" Yes, I am no better," assented Madge. 

She had grown very white, and her voice sounded 
weak and hopeless. 

Claire sprang up and began to pace the floor. 

" That doctor isn't doing you a bit of good. I 
have been thinking about it for days. I am going 
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to take you up into Colorado to see that big special- 
ist," she said. " It will be a good time to go, and we 
mustn't put it off another moment. We will hand 
in our resignations and start next week.'* 

The suddenness of the proposition, which was 
quite Claire's way of doing things, fairly took 
Madge's breath away. 

" But the money ? " she gasped. 

"There is that — of mother's. We have never 
touched it. It will be enough." 

" No, no," cried Madge. " We have always 
planned to keep that until we had saved enough 
to fit ourselves in the languages. You know your 
heart is set on it. That is what you have planned 
for years. I couldn't — '' 

But Claire's lips were set in a determined line. 
She came over and took Madge right in her arms, 
noticing with a shudder how light she had grown. 

" Now, you just keep still, dear. I am planning 
this. What is an3rthing beside your health ? Why, 
Madge, Madgie dear, I would give up anything to 
have you well again." The beautiful face was all 
quivering. " I had rather have you than an3rthing 
in the world." 
10 
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Madge dropped her head in her hands. 

" And I have been so terrible, so horrid to you 
to-day. How can you? I don't know what made 
me. 

Then she began to cry, and then to cough, until 
she lay exhausted in her sister's arms, while Claire 
petted and soothed her. 

" Why, Madge, I did not mind what you said — 
not a bit — and I promise you, I promise you, dear, 
I will never make you jealous again. We will go 
to Colorado first and get you well, old girl, and then 
you can come back and marry Gresham." 

Madge turned all rosy at the very thought, and 
Claire laughed at her happily, and so the cloud 
passed from between them. They made their plans 
like two children off for a holiday, for youth is 
ever so full of hope. " I will never make you 
jealous again," Claire had said, and I believe from 
my heart in all the hard months that followed, the 
girl strove faithfully to keep her promise. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE MASTER HAND. 



When Claire came over to let me know their 
plans Bob was with her. He was all ready for a 
hunt down the country after a fellow they thought 
had been Bill's pal. He looked glum enough while 
Claire told me of their coming departure. He was 
to be away himself for an indefinite time and had 
little hope of seeing her again before she went to 
Colorado. But his likes or dislikes, or anyone's 
for that matter hadn't much weight with Claire 
when her mind was made up. 

" Madge isn't any better, Uncle Nate," she said, 
" and I should have gone this next week but Mrs. 
Stanford — the Colonel's wife, you know — ^has in- 
vited us over to the Fort for a few days. They are 
to have a ball and a lot of good times, and Madge 
just won't let me say, * No.' I know she is doing 
it because she thinks I will be disappointed. As if 
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I could really enjoy anything when she is sick. 
Don't you think it will help her to go to Colorado, 
Uncle Nate?'' 

I looked at her, uncertain what to say. 

" Does she want to go, Claire? " 

" She seems to be willing at times, and worried 
about herself, though she never complains. Say 
it will help her. It must." 

" Let her do as she wants to any way. A week 
at the Fort won't hurt her. The air is fine up 
there. It may do her good — ^take up her mind. 
Don't you know it is a good deal her mind, Claire ? " 

Claire looked straight at me and understood. 

" It is that devil of a sheriff," she said through 
her clinched teeth. " I would like to see him strung 
up to the nearest tree." 

Of course Bob and I both pitched in on our 
friend's side, but it was useless, as I said long ago, 
to argue with Claire. Gresham's ears must have 
burned good and hot somewhere at the tongue- 
lashing she gave him. By the time she had quieted 
down Bob had to go. I slid out sort of easy to 
give them a chance, but. Lord love them, they 
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didn't care for me. He caught her right to him, 
and I heard him say, 

" When I think of you going up to the Fort and 
dancing with those men — God! — It makes me 
wild." 

I did not hear what she answered for I shut the 
door, but it wasn't hard to imagine. Women know 
when they are getting the worst of it, and have 
their defence of caresses ready for such emer- 
gencies. I saw him ride away down the lane, look- 
ing back now and then, just as if he could not tear 
himself from her. And I knew well enough the 
minx was waving her hand and smiling at him in 
her most maddening way. 

When I went back she was still standing at the 
window, leaning against the pane, very still and 
sort of drooping. Of a sudden she turned, off 
her guard for a moment. Her hands had clinched 
until the knuckles showed white, and her face was 
full of distress. 

"Oh, Uncle Nate, Uncle Nate, what shall I do? 
It is a mistake, an awful, awful mistake." 

"What, Claire?" I asked, although I knew 
well enough, and had known all along. 
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" Why is it that I must always make some one 
unhappy? There he goes, his life harrassed out of 
him by his people, who think this marriage with me 
— 2i white girl — will be his ruin. And yet he 
won't give me up. I wish Madge and I had 
stayed back East, where we belonged. Why 
couldn't I see what was best for me before it was 
too late?" 

"We all have to learn our lessons, Claire," I 
said sadly, for on my life I could see no way out 
of the tangle, " and you know you never will take 
advice." 

I could not help this shot, and yet she took it so 
meekly that I hadn't the heart to scold her. 

" I thought I was doing right. Uncle Nate, I 
really did, and what was best for all of us." 

" You never cared for Bob," I said, " and know- 
ing that, do you call marrying him doing what was 
best?" 

" I thought I cared," she answered. " I do like 
him now when he is with me — ^but afterward, 
when he has gone, a sort of disgust comes over me 
— disgust of myself and of him. I suppose his 
beauty captured me — his eyes — " 
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"Well, you are not the first woman who has 
spoiled her life for a pretty face," I said, and then 
blundered on, trying to comfort her. 

She sat there in a heap and never answered me. 
It wasn't a bit like Claire. Then, just as I thought 
I was making an impression, she jumped up. 

" There, there, forget what I have said. I am 
not myself to-day, I am so nervous. I have been 
lying awake nights, worrying about Madge. Do 
not give it another thought. Say, one of the boys 
told me you had a new bronco, * a very devil,' he 
said, down to the corrals, and I am going to try 
my luck on him. It will be a good tonic to drive 
away the blues." 

" You can't," I broke in emphatically. " He isn't 
fit for a woman to handle. He like to killed Hogan 
the other day. I took him for a bad debt, and he 
is as bad as the debt was, and worse. You are not 
going near him." 

But she was out of the door and down the steps 
by this time. I hobbled after her as fast as my 
rheumatism would let me, still protesting. By the 
time I got there she had that terror of an animal out 
on the floor. One of the boys was trying to saddle 
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him, with his eyes big as saucers, for they never, 
one of them, dared to refuse Miss Claire anything. 

Yes, that bronco was a devil — ^a sleek, smooth 
animal, and every horseman knows you want to 
look out for such. It is the poor, old, scarred- 
back and saddle-worn mount that you want to pick 
out for a good bronco, for it is true of horseflesh, 
sure, " Looks are only skin deep." 

Just as I puffed up the last rise to the stables I 
saw her spring to the saddle, light as a bird. She 
stayed, too, and pulled in the rearing outlaw's head 
sharply. Well, there wasn't any need for me then. 
I had to stand by and watch the plunging, pitching 
brute, and expect to see the light form thrown oflf 
and crushed every moment. 

But the girl was just in the mood for it. Her 
fighting blood was up, and she sat that creature 
easy as if he had been her own. I tell you things 
were going lively for a few minutes, but she soon 
pulled him down to business, enough so that the 
boy and I caught our breaths, as she looked down 
at us, all flushed and smiling. 

" Now, open the door, and let me go," she said 
imperiously. 
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I had shut the door when I got there, for fear he 
would bolt. 

" Not on your life/' I said, and the boy began to 
beg and protest with tears in his eyes. 

"He'll throw ye sure, Miss, if he gets in the 
open. He'll kill ye. Miss, he will." 

But she wouldn't listen to us. Her eyes began 
to flash, and like as not we would have yielded, 
hadn't the door opened at that instant, and in came 
Gresham. 

His practised eye took in the situation at a glance, 
— our evident distress — the determined girl — the 
rearing, quivering horse with his evil ears laid 
back and his nasty, rolling eyes. The door was 
open now, for sure, and I saw her loosen the rein. 
But a strong, firm hand fell on the bridle. 

" What are you going to do ? " asked Gresham. 

"I am going to ride this nice, little horse out 
to the big gate and back." 

" You are not," he said, quietly. 

The boy chuckled, and I swear I was relieved to 
see Gresham with that horse. Strong, masterful, 
both of them, but Gresham ever the stronger of the 
two and the master. 
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But there was no admiration in Claire's eyes. 
They were positively ugly. 

" Let go of that bridle," she demanded. 

For answer his hold grew tighter. Then I saw 
her lips draw close over her teeth, and knew that 
at that point I should have yielded. She drew her- 
self up in her saddle. 

" You fool ! " she cried. " Do you think you can 
rule me ? " and raising her whip struck the horse 
a stinging blow, then another. He rose on his 
haunches, just wild, pawing at the air, and swung 
Gresham clear of the ground. But the strong, 
brown hand never faltered — ^again, and once again 
— ^till I could see those great shoulder muscles knot 
and swell with the strain. But Gresham came down 
the third time, still holding the bridle, with the 
bronco all quivering and frothing from the strain — 
conquered. 

"Unloose that bridle! How dare you?" raged 
Claire. " Don't you hear what I say? " 

And then, when she found he would not yield 
she lost herself completely, and raised her whip — 
yes, and brought it down, too — cutting the air with 
a whizzing sound, in a stinging blow on that de- 




' You fool," she cried, "do you think you can rule me? ' 
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taining hand. I half started forward, for I didn't 
know what he would do, but, bless my soul, he didn't 
do anything — only look up at her and smile and still 
hold on to the bridle with the great, purple welt 
swelling slowly upon his hand. 

I, who saw it, knew it was a fight between them 
which should win. Then, suddenly, all the crim- 
son was gone from her face, and a, whiteness came 
over it then a pinkish flush> and her hand went 
over the cruel welt, and all her sweet body swayed 
toward him. But, by the time he; had reached up 
and lifted her down she was herself again. 

" You are a brute," she cried insolently, " a great, 
big, hulking brute." 

So she ran away. Gresham turned to me, trying 
to smile. 

" Too bad to make her hate me. Uncle Nate, but 
I could not let her ride out there. I just couldn't. 
It would have been to — her death." 

And I knew she did not hate him, but I did not 
say so, for what good would it have done I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AT FORT STILLMAN. 

It was a brilliant week at Fort Stillman, — in fact 
one of the most brilliant in its history. And Claire 
unconsciously helped to make it so. There are little 
incidents told of her still, and " the beautiful girl 
who was going to marry the Indian " caused a sen- 
sation that was not soon forgotten. Claire always 
said afterward that those few days at the Fort 
were one of the most pleasant memories of her life. 
The gaiety at the Colonel's house was contagious. 
Even Madge caught the infection and although her 
health kept her from participating in the merriment 
she would sit and look on, more contented than she 
had been for many a day. 

Of course it was all new to the girls, and as is 
the case with any novelty in our lives had a sort of 
romantic glamour that quite captivated them. To 
be sure neither house nor grounds were particularly 
charming. The view from their chamber windows 
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was far from being as attractive as it was at the 
school. Looking over the high board fences, the 
rough sheds, and bare, brown yards to the open 
prairie and the big hospital at the north was not a 
very enticing sight, but on the little piazza at the 
front, where the ladies always congregated, one got 
a different point of view. Particularly so when 
the commands in full uniform occupied the parade 
ground in front. Then one could see the skilled 
drilling of the troops in their brilliant uniforms — 
the blue and gold of the facings and the glittering 
sabres — which made it all a wonderful sight to the 
Eastern-bred girls. 

After the troops had wheeled into line to the 
stirring trumpet calls and disbanded, the young 
officers would flock to the Colonel's piazza, and 
Claire would hold her court while the band played 
in the twilight. Then would come the roar of the 
evening gun, the shrill piping of fifes, the rattle of 
drums, and the tattoo call as the flag fell flutter- 
ing to the ground. Across the dark, deserted parade 
the lights would begin to gleam, they would all go 
trooping into the house, and there would be music 
and dancing. 
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Yes, Qairc did have a delightful time, notwith- 
standing that her lover was so far away, and many 
a young fellow was hard hit by her charms. And 
the dark comer of the little piazza might have told 
strange tales could it have spoken. 

Then came the wonderful ball to which even old 
Uncle Nate dressed up in his best and went. Yes, 
and sat by Madge in the big room with its walls 
all draped with the national colors and the crossed 
swords and sabres. It was a brilliant assemblage — 
the sombre uniforms of staff and infantry and the 
gay trappings of the cavalry contrasting with the 
pretty, light dresses of the women. It was a sight 
to make one glad he was alive, and seldom seen in 
those days in our part of the territory. Matron 
and maid, stern old colonel and gay young captain 
tripped it well to those dreamy waltzes and lively 
quadrilles. 

I was glad I went, if for nothing more than to 
see the pleased light in my little girl's eyes, and 
find her looking so well in her new white dress. 
Claire was surrounded by admirers every minute, 
and queened it right royally over them all. Even 
the Colonel's lady in her white silk and diamonds 
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could not hold a candle to that slim, young figure 
in the old pink muslin that had been to a dozen 
balls before. 

What wonder that I had strange misgivings for 
the future happiness of the young Indian when I 
saw his bride-to-be with that dangerous light in 
her eyes and half a dozen young officers at her 
heels. I thought of him again out there on the 
plains somewhere with his life in his hands, and was 
glad he couldn't look in on that ball room. For 
there are some things it is better a man shouldn't 
know for his own peace of mind. 

There were others, too, who observed her co- 
quetry — the women with scornful glances. I could 
see that half of them were jealous of her. And the 
men down by the door were all talking about her 
and saying it was a shame for her to marry an 
Indian. But Claire paid no heed to looks or talk, 
but kept on dancing and flirting with one and all, 
until that big bunch of pink roses, that had come 
so mysteriously from Gailbraith, was adorning many 
a buttonhole, until the dawn was all rosy in the 
east, and the ball was over. 

There was one unpleasant incident that nearly 
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spoiled my evening. I had tried my best to steer 
clear of Madam Stella, but she got a chance at me 
after I had sent Madge off to bed. She came up 
and leaned over the back of my chair, looking quite 
fine in a glittering sort of purple rig. 

"Where has the other girl gone?" she ques- 
tioned. 

"What other girl?" I retorted. 

" Why, the sheriff's sweetheart," she said with a 
nasty pause between the words and a laugh I did 
not like. 

"I told you he hadn't any sweetheart," I an- 
swered crossly. 

"Well, then, his — ^adopted child. She is young 
enough," she said. "Don't be so innocent, Mr. 
Coleman. It does not go well with gray hairs. I 
suppose she could not enjoy herself without him, 
while he is hunting burglars. What a joke! What 
a joke ! Dave Gresham hunting burglars ! " she ex- 
claimed, laughing again. 

I looked straight up at her, but she never flinched. 
I could see the people around us begin to prick up 
their ears. Some of them were the worst old 
gossips in the garrison* 
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" Oh, please don't look so innocent," she said 
again, a little louder than before. "You are as 
guileless as these poor fools around here that 
Gresham has fooled to the top of his bent. I wish 
they would ask me who robbed the bank. Perhaps 
they will some day. I don't doubt that Bill Ryan 
is bad enough, but the criminal is nearer home." 

I rose up at this juncture and drew her hand 
through my arm, for I was just determined that she 
should not stand there and talk where everyone 
could hear her in words they could not mistake. 
She just had to come with me, too, but even as we 
left the room I could see that the mischief had been 
done. That cat of a major's wife and her neighbor 
on the other side had their heads together, and the 
people in front of us were watching us askance. 

But I got her past them as quickly as I could, 
and out on the piazza, where there were only one 
or two couples sitting in the dark with eyes and 
ears for no one but themselves. Then I turned on 
her, savagely enough. 

" What are you doing this for, Mrs. Burnett ? " 
I said, trying to control my voice, for I was tremb- 
ling with anger. " Oh, yes, I know what you are 
II 
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up to. You are trying to hurt Dave Gresham. 
Now, I ask you, how has he injured you? Why 
don't you go back East and leave him alone ? " 

" How has he injured me? " she raged, angry as 
I was. " You know as well as I do. You saw him 
throw me over. Do you suppose I am going away 
after that, and leave him to — her?" 

" I tell you there isn't any her. He doesn't look 
at any woman." 

"And I tell you," she interrupted, "that you 
can't stuff that down my throat. If there hadn't 
been another woman he would never have treated 

me so. For he cared — once. Oh, he did Do 

you think I have forgotten? Do you think any 
woman could forget — him? " 

I declare for a moment I almost pitied her. She 
wasn't playing then. For the second time I saw 
her real self. The dim light on the piazza showed 
her haggard, tired eyes, showed, too, where she 
leaned heavily against the railing, and sort of panted 
for breath. The thought struck me that she really 
did love him, and if it were true and they had been 
to each other what she had said, and Dave could 
revive the old feeling, why — But, even as the 
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thought suggested itself I knew it to be an impos- 
sibility. Between the old Dave Gresham, who had 
loved this woman, and the new Dave Gresham lay 
fifteen hard, old years. And what was more I knew 
the girl whom the new Dave Gresham loved. 

"Don't talk to me,'' I said deliberately. "If 
you had ever cared for him you would not try to 
hurt him as you are doing. What good is it going 
to do you ? " 

Then she laughed with a horrid leer right in my 
face. 

"Were you bom yesterday?" she said. "You 
don't look so, Mr. Coleman. Do you suppose that 
little thing in white will want him when she knows 
he is a — ^jailbird?" 

"You will never do it," I declared, seeing 
through all her evil scheme. " People here know 
him too well. It is impossible. A few may repeat 
it, the story will get around, but they never will 
accuse Gresham^ — never." 

" Wait and see," she said. " I will spoil him for 
her. I don't care a rap about this bank robbery, 
whether he did it or not. It has got little to do 
with it. I know enough besides to ruin him — to 
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ruin him, I say. He served a five-years' sentence 
back in New York — 2l five-years' sentence for bur- 
glary. Ask him yourself. He won't deny it. 
He—" 

She was talking louder and louder in her high- 
pitched, angry voice, and I was half wild with 
dismay. I put my hand over her mouth, and kept it 
there, too. She struggled for a moment, but I led 
her right into the corner and made her sit down. 
I glanced around and although I couldn't see, I 
knew the couple behind us had stopped their whis- 
pering and were turning to look at us curiously. 

"I don't believe you. Madam Stella," said I, 
" and if there is a girl who loves him neither will 
she. You, with your dyed hair, your painted face, 
— ^you— coarsened — old — As if you had the ghost 
of a chance beside the girl Dave Gresham could 
love, and who could love him." 

She tore at my hand, until I had to take both of 
hers and hold them, while I went on to tell her 
my opinion of her in no measured words nor in a 
way calculated to spare her delicate feelings. 

At that instant one of the couples rose and passed 
close behind us. I had to let go Madam Stella's 
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mouth for fear they might see, and to my surprise 
instead of raving at me, she put her head down in 
her hands and began to sob. I heard the light 
swish of a gown, and caught the glitter of gold 
lace. Then, as they passed behind me, I felt a 
gentle pat on my shoulder. It was so evidently 
one of approbation that I turned around — ^and 
saw a young lady in pink on the arm of an officer. 
It was Claire. 

In a moment I spoke to Madam Stella. I never 
could stand proof against a woman's tears. Yet I 
was not sorry I had berated her so. 

" Shall I take you back to the ball room ? " I 
asked, knowing well enough she would not go with 
the paint all off her face. She raised her head and 
fairly glared at me. Then she said " Go ! " in such 
an expressive tone that I went. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE LAST NIGHT. 

It did not take long for Gresham to find out that 
the girls were going to Colorado. It had all hap- 
pened so quickly that I had thought he would not 
know until they were gone. He had been away 
for a week, and it was near night the day before 
they left when he rode into Gailbraith. He had only 
two hours before starting off again, and went up to 
the hotel, looking at his watch, and wondering how 
long he would have to wait for some supper. 
There were a lot of men in the office, and he heard 
some one speak of Miss Bird and say something 
about " going away in the morning." 

" She has failed up quick," said one of the men. 
" Consumption, I judge. I saw her coming down 
from the Fort Tuesday. She was all eyes. Too 
far gone for doctor's help. Pity she hasn't some 
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of her sister's strength. Gad! She is a ripper — 
the prettiest thing in Oklahoma/* 

They all began to talk of Claire's beauty, and 
then to discuss the merits of Colorado air for dis- 
eases of the lungs. Dave just stood there, leaned 
against the bar, and listened, hearing their voices 
as if from a great distance. The news had come to 
him with a great shock. True, he had realized 
Madge was not strong, but had never dreamed it 
was so bad as this. " Failed up quick. Too far 
gone for doctor's help." Poor little Madge! 
Gresham had indeed grown fond of the little brown- 
eyed girl, who was always so glad to see him. Poor 
little Madge ! And poor Claire, too, who loved her 
so. 

Yes — ^Claire — Claire. Over and over in his brain 
that name kept turning — over and over — until it 
seemed that he must cry it out, as if every man 
there must hear it, and see what was in his face. 
She was going away in the morning — fourteen 
hours at the longest — ^and she despised him. He 
had not seen her since that scene with the bronco, 
and now she was going away, and he might never 
see her again. And she would never know — that 
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was the sting of it — she would never know what 
she was to him. 

Over and over ran the thought, beating insist- 
ently in upon him, until he could stand it no longer. 
He turned and, muttering some excuse, hurried 
from the room, and in another moment was on his 
horse and away down the dark road. The men 
about the bar looked after him, surprised at his 
abrupt exit. 

" Thought Gresham was going to stay to sup- 
per," said one. 

" He is in a devil of a hurry," remarked another. 
Then, as a sudden thought struck him, " By G — , 
they say he is sweet on that Bird girl — ^the little 
one — and here we stood and talked like confounded 
idiots about how she couldn't get well." 

" Too bad ! The sheriff is a good fellow — a 
right good fellow," another put in. 

" By the way that was a queer performance he 
had with that woman upstairs," said another, lower- 
ing his voice. " She evidently knew him back 
East." 

" Yes," eagerly assented the first speaker, " and 
they say as how she knows something against 
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him. You know how she slurred about criminals. 
Too bad it happened just now with the elections 
coming on." 

That was enough. Even at that moment the 
suspicion, that had been like a snake coiled in hid- 
ing, raised its head and hissed, and every man there 
was ready to listen. Dave Gresham might be a 
right good fellow, but that didn't help him then. 
All the men in that hotel office just put their heads 
together, and one could hear little but, " He said " 
and " She said," for all the world like a pack of 
gossiping old women. It is but another sample of 
what scandalous tongues can do, for Gresham's 
clean record of fifteen years, his hard work among 
them, his nobility and truth, stood him in poor 
stead, and he hadn't a friend there to cram the black 
words down their throats. 

But it would have made little difference to him 
in that mad dash across the prairie. Nothing mat- 
tered much to him then but Claire Bird. He had 
headed his horse straight for the Indian school, 
and but one all-possessing thought was in his mind. 
He could not let her go without seeing her. What 
he would say he did not know, but he must hear 
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her voice, see her smile — if she would only smile 
as she had one wonderful day. 

The whole force of his passion welled through 
him at the very thought. And after— oh, God! — 
what did anything matter then? For the knowl- 
edge had come to Gresham that, though he seldom 
saw her now, when she had really gone all would 
go with her that made life worth living. He was 
done with women — done, he had told me not three 
months before — ^and here he was vowing this 
woman should not go from him and take all happi- 
ness with her. 

Yet — the thought struck him like a dash of icy 
water — what right had he? Was he worthy of her? 
She believed in him. Oh, yes, he had seen that in 
her glorious eyes the day Madam Stella maligned 
him. But did he not owe it to her and to himself 
to tell her the shameful truth? 

It was so much easier to keep silent. The si- 
lence of twenty years was hard to break. Perhaps 
after all there was no chance for him. Why not 
let her go and never know that he cared? How 
much better ! Could he bear the dragging days with 
their endless routine of duty, which had been so 
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much a part of him before he knew her, the nights 
with their dreams? No, no, better her worst con- 
demnation than that — that she should go not know- 
ing. 

Now Dave Gresham was but a man, anH he was 
wild for this girl. Who knew better than he what 
a prison record meant against a man? But could 
he go on trying to win her, as he knew he must do 
if he yielded to this mad desire, and leave her in 
ignorance of his past? Oh, it was bitter hard to 
decide ! 

He felt the cool night wind blowing across the 
prairie. 

The voice of the plains, of the great, broad 
stretches — the voice that reaches to the hardest of 
us — called to him across the silence. And the mes- 
sage it gave him was — ^hope. The miles glided by 
under the horse's flying feet. When he drew up 
at the door of the school his pulses were calm once 
more, and he threw back his head with a feeling of 
happiness, as if he were indeed master of himself 
and of her. 

The matron told him the two girls were in, but 
she thought Miss Madge had retired. She was 
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really ill. Yes, he knew, but Miss Claire — Why, 
certainly she would call her. So he waited in the 
plain, little room, waited and paced back and forth, 
consulting his watch nervously, as he saw the prec- 
ious moments fly past. Twenty of them had already 
gone before he heard the door open softly, and, 
turning in his walk, faced Qaire. 

She stood and looked at him, and he at her. She 
was so quiet, so subdued and pale, and she had on 
a plain, dark dress. But he knew instinctively she 
was in the right mood for what he had to tell. 
Then she came forward and put out her hand, and 
he heard her telling him how Madge was sleeping, 
and she thought it best not to wake her. They 
were soon sitting on the haircloth sofa, talking of 
the coming journey and Madge's health. 

With all their self-possession and anxiety about 
the sick girl they both could feel the throbbing ten- 
sion in the very air. They were alone together, — so 
near, — and in the magnetism of the moment all bit- 
terness had gone from between them. She leaned 
back easily and talked of their plans, and he sat 
watching her, his hands aching for the touch of hers, 
his lips yearning for her. She did not dare look at 
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him — it was strange for Claire Bird to feel like that 
with any man — lest she should see what his face 
held. Then, quite suddenly, he told her in his own 
way, never taking his eyes from her face. 

" Miss Claire, there is something I want to say to 
you. I have been wanting to ever since you were so 
kind that day in Gailbraith. I must before you go. 
Perhaps, when you know it, you won't even be 
friends again. I don't know how I could bear that 
— ^and yet — I can't keep still. It would not be right. 
You may send me away — ^after you know." 

He paused, for courage — ^perhaps. Claire looked 
straight at him with wide eyes full of a dawning 
horror. 

" You remember what Mrs. Burnett said to me 
that day at the hotel," went on Gresham. " It was 
partly true. I have — served time, five years. Miss 
Oaire, in Sing Sing, — ^burglary it was, — ^fifteen 
years ago." 

In that brief, sharp struggle he had wondered 
how she would take it, how she would look, what 
she would say, but, man like, he was totally unpre- 
pared for what she did do. She looked at him for 
a moment, all sort of dazed, tried to rise to her feet, 
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swayed a little, and sank back on the sofa, still 
looking up at him, and he at her with his heart 
choking in his throat. She did not say a word or 
ask a question, but a pained, piteous expression 
came creeping over her face, and her head went 
down on the old sofa arm, as she shook with dry, 
quivering sobs. 

He just put out his great arms and drew her 
nearer, lifted her head, and looked in her eyes. 
Thank God ! The eyes can't lie. Then he crushed 
her to him. His lips sought hers, thrilling her with 
a fire of passion. He could feel all the yielding of 
that sweet, warm body, and knew she was powerless 
against his love. And over and over Claire's heart 
kept saying, 

" This one night — just this one. You are starved 
for his love. You are but a woman. Let the mor- 
row care for itself. There will be time enough for 
repentance— days, months, years." 

Suddenly in all the yielding of that moment came 
the thought of Madge, white-faced little Madge, 
dying for the love of this very man. And the other 
side of Claire's nature — ^the side oftenest to the 
world — rose up and stifled her. 




" You little spitfire," he cried 
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"Let me go! I don't love you. Let me go!" 
she cried defiantly. 

" You know you love me," he whispered, tighten- 
ing his arms about her. 

" I don't. I hate you," she cried again. 

She struggled to unloose his arms, and when 
struggling did not do any good, she struck at him 
in her quick access of fury, tore at him in her 
helplessness, and then suddenly closed her sharp 
teeth with a click on his hand. 

" Let me go ! Let me go ! " she panted. "I hate 
you. I hate you. Let me go ! " 

He did let her go, thrusting her from liim so 
roughly that she reeled and fell against the door. 
There was fury in his eyes — fury and pain from 
his wounded hand. 

" You little spitfire! " he cried. 

The blood dripped on the floor. She began 
laughing hysterically, her breath coming in great 
gasps. 

" See it bleed ! I guess you won't try that again, 
Dave Gresham. Here ! here! Oh, stop it bleeding! 
For Mercy's sake, stop it ! " she cried, thrusting out 
her handkerchief. 
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But the door had closed behind him. She ran 
after him, pushed it open a crack, and listened. The 
clang of his boot heels echoed angrily along the 
passage. The girl listened with straining cars. In 
a moment he opened the hall door, and was gone. 
The beat of his horse's hoofs came back to her. 
She turned, and, seeing the blood on the floor, began 
to sob chokingly. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AN UGLY WHISPER. 

When I went into the station to bid the two 
girls good-by, I found that all roads lay in the 
same direction that morning. There were three 
or four officers from the Fort, hovering around 
Claire as she looked after the luggage. Madge was 
very brave and bright, and soon drew me inside 
the station away from the crowd of loafers. It 
was close, hot, and dirty enough in there, but we 
were comparatively alone, and it was better so. 
We had much to say to each other in those last few 
moments. 

" Dave came over last night," she burst out the 
first thing, " and I was asleep and did not see him. 
Claire said he talked a lot of me, and seemed very 
interested and — ^and anxious — ^and ** 

I put my hand right over hers. 

"We are all interested and anxious, girlie,*' I 
12 
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said, "that you should go away and come back, 
well and strong. You know how fond we all are 
of you." 

" But he — he — '' she said. " I have never been 
sure, you know, how he felt. But Claire said he 
had only an hour, and he must have cared some to 
come away out there to see — ^us." 

" Of course he cares," I made haste to answer, 
even though I knew the real reason Gresham must 
have gone to the school. I could see that in this 
last moment her thoughts were all of him, for she 
said again, 

" I was sorry not to see him. You will tell him 
I shall think of him often, and hope he will not 
wear himself quite out. He is living too rapidly, 
don't you think, Uncle Nate?" 

" Yes, yes, rapidly enough," I answered. " But 
you had better be thinking about yourself instead 
of him, Madge. Just promise your old uncle that 
you will get feeling fine up there, and come back 
all rosy — ^yourself again." 

A sort of wistful sadness came over the sweet 
face. 

"I will try. Uncle Nate, but I don't know. I 
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am not really sick now, only the cough, and I feel 
so tired all the time. Sometimes I wonder if it is 
tired of living." 

" Not at twenty-five," I answered, stirred by 
her hopeless tone. " It is only because you are 
run down. When you get out in that wonderful 
Colorado air you will spruce right up." 

" I hope so," she said, " for it is worrying Claire 
terribly." 

" Yes, I had noticed it," I remarked, pointing 
out of the window to where one of Claire's admirers 
had got her into a sort of barricade, made of trunks 
and suit cases, the rest of them standing and glower- 
ing while he had both her hands, and was kissing 
her with his eyes if not his lips. 

It was enough to make one sick — this girl, whom 
Dave Gresham loved — Dave Gresham with his six 
feet of manhood and his strong, handsome face — 
this girl he loved, I say, to lower herself enougli 
to coquette with that silly pink dandy in his spick 
and span uniform. It is odd what an attraction 
brass buttons have for a woman. But it would not 
have made any difference to Dave if he had been 
in my place and seen her actions for himself. When 
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a man like he is after a girl^ he is after her, that's 
all, regardless of past, present, or future, regardless 
even of the girl, and will get her, too. 

" Oh, that is nothing," said Madge. " She is 
just in for a good time. I wish I were like her. 
But I never shall be — never." 

"You are best as you are, girlie," I answered. 
" I like Claire all right, but you have been a God- 
send to me." 

Then I choked all up, for I couldn't say any 
more. It was like tearing out my heartstrings to 
let her go when I didn't know how it would end. 
She slipped her hand in mine, and we sat awhile 
without speaking. 

" You must not get discouraged, Madge," I said 
after I got that confounded lump out of my throat. 
" You are tired out now, but you will feel better 
when you get there and are rested." 

" I tell you I am not sick. Uncle Nate. But I 
am tired — sometimes too tired to go on living. It 
is awful to just drag along day by day ^" 

I saw her straighten up, and her face grow all 
light. 

"Why, Uncle Nate, there is one of Dave's 
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deputies, isn't it? Do you suppose he could have 
come back ? " 

We both watched the man eagerly as he came 
swinging across the platform. He looked tired 
and dusty as if he had ridden hard and fast. He 
headed straight for Claire, and as he came nearer 
I saw she had torn her hands from the officer and 
half started forward to meet him. I saw him pass 
her a note, but at this moment a severe fit of cough- 
ing seized Madge, and I was too busy relieving 
her to see what followed. When she recovered a 
little I found she had seen what I had, for she said, 
" That deputy must have brought a note from Dave. 
Let's go out to see. Uncle Nate." 

I tried to discourage her, for I knew who that 
letter was for. She was all trembling still, but she 
sprang up and took hold of my arm, and I could 
do nothing else but lead her out to her sister. By 
this time Claire was talking with the young officer 
again as if nothing had happened, but somehow her 
gaiety seemed strained, and I knew that the deputy's 
coming had disturbed her. 

"What did Mr. Gresham say?'* asked Madge 
excitedly. 
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Claire wheeled toward us, and a dismayed look 
swept her face. Her fingers closed convulsively on 
the note in her hand. Then she laughed apolo- 
getically — harshly. 

" Oh, I am so stupid, dear. This note must 
have been for you, and I tore it open. There was 
no address. I am awfully sorry." 

" For me ! " broke in Madge, and the note of 
joy in her voice was unmistakable. 

As she took the note with nervous haste I looked 
at Claire, and saw she had grown quite white. 
Madge drew me away from them all up in a 
sheltered corner before she opened the missive. Her 
face was all glowing, and when she had read it 
she put it into my hands like a pleased child. 

*'0h, look! Uncle Nate, look! Isn't he just 
too good and — and splendid?" 

And I read it, puzzled and alarmed, but solving 
as I read the mystery of Claire's embarrassment. 
Thus it ran in the big, bold hand so characteristic 
of the writer : 

" I am sorry for last night — ^how sorry you can 
never know. But, if you can, remember me as the 
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best friend you have on earth. That all good may 
come to you is my one wish. Good-by.'* 

Before I finished reading the train whistled, and 
all was confusion. It took four of the officers and 
myself to get the girls started on their way. Claire 
drew away from them all at the last moment for a 
word with me. 

" Good-by, Uncle Nate — and thank you — thank 
you. I have made you provoked a host of times, and 
probably shall again. But I am grateful for your 
kindness to — her. Good-by," and she kissed me, 
sweet as could be, before them all. They looked 
envious enough, I tell you, for she did not kiss one 
of them if they did stand around with hungry eyes. 

They all followed Claire, and I had Madge a 
moment to myself. She clung around my neck, as 
if she would never let go. 

" Tell Dave I got his note," she whispered, " and 
that I was glad, and tell him, oh, tell him — good- 
by." 

Then she, too, was gone, and there were two 
sweet faces at the windows, handkerchiefs waving, 
and tender hands. The whistle blew, the train 
swung puffing around the bend, and I stood there 
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on the platform, feeling desolate enough. I wished 
that I had had a chance to say something nice 
to Claire. I had seen through her clever, kindly- 
ruse, and liked her — ay, respected her — ^at that mo- 
ment more than I ever had in my life. 

.When I did turn around and walk down the 
platform, I came upon the four officers, the station 
agent, and the deputy talking together. The deputy 
was speaking indignantly, and I heard Dave's name. 
So I stopped. 

" Do you suppose I would believe one word 
against him ? '' he was saying. *' Why he's been as 
good to me as my own folks, and better. When I 
was down with that fever, and my wife took sick, 
didn't he come way out to my shack with a load of 
stuff to eat and give me my wages out of his own 
pocket, same as if I was a-working." 

" I know, I know," said the station agent rue- 
fully. " I don't see how the story got started in 
the first place. Everyone seemed to think so much 
of him. But they say as how the records have been 
put right in the authorities' hands. It's his name — 
David Lindley Gresham — ^just as he signs it to his 
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papers, and it's five years in Sing Sing for 
burglary.'* 

I tell you what, as I stood there listening my 
heart went right down into my boots, for I knew 
that she-devil had thrown down her strongest 
card, and knew, moreover, that the trick was hers. 

" I don't believe it," broke in the deputy again. 
"Dave Gresham steal! Why, there isn't an 
honester man in Oklahoma. Why, his hand is al- 
ways in his pocket. He's always ready to help " 

" Conscience money, perhaps," drawled the officer 
who had been so attentive to Claire. " Some 
noted crooks do a heap of good with their money, 
you know." 

" Yes, and it is surprising what a face they will 
put on it, too," said another. " I never did think 
Bill Ryan made that break. He hasn't got brains 
enough for a job like that." 

" It was sort of handy for Gresham to shut Bill 
up. He had to lay it on some one. Besides they 
say as he's got an eye on Bill's woman," said the 
station agent. 

What had come before was bad enough, but this 
was indeed the last straw. I knew that station 
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agent, and knew him well — a man who sat stiff 
and saintly in his church pew every Sabbath morn- 
ing, and looked with pitying eyes at the poor 
sinners among us. I doubled up my fist and walked 
right up to him. He hadn't seen me behind him, 
and thought, like the coward he was, that the coast 
was clear. He all sort of slunk into himself like a 
whipped dog and looked toward the station door. 
The officers were embarrassed enough, and I think 
wished they were elsewhere, but the deputy stood 
and grinned. As I passed him he leaned over and 
whispered in my ear, 

" Go in, old man, and lick him. FU back ye up 
every time." 

It made me want to laugh, furious as I was, for 
I had no intention of measuring strength against 
the station agent, who stood six feet one in his 
stockings and weighed about two hundred pounds. 

" Now, look here, Rolfe," I said with all sails 

set, " don't you know what a d ^n low down 

business you're in ? " 

I said it a little stronger than that, but the words 
I did use would not look real pretty on paper. 

"Do you suppose you would say to Gresham 
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what you just now said to these gentlemen? Do 
you believe one word of that cussed yarn you just 
told?'' 

He all kind of flared up, but it soon passed. 

" I've got a right to repeat it, Mr. Coleman. 
It is only what I have heard. It is common talk 
in the town here, and I've seen the proofs." 

" D — n the proof ! I would not believe it if the 
whole town were covered with proof," I spluttered. 
" It's the work of cowardly, low enemies, and you 
know it as well as I do. What right have you to 
judge Dave Gresham — you, or half of them, who 
aren't fit for a door-mat for his feet to stand on ? " 

" I ain't a-judging him," he made haste to an- 
swer. " I ain't a-saying it is true." 

" You are ! I cried, quite beside myself by this 
time. "Didn't I hear you gloating over the de- 
tails like a buzzard over carrion? When you have 
done one-quarter the good he has, when you have 
sat up nights and slaved days, when you have 
striven with all the strength God has given you to 
make Oklahoma a better place, then you can run 
down Dave Gresham, but, confound you, if there is 
any manhood in you, not till then'^ 
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I was trembling all over as I turned and left 
him. I could not trust myself any more for that 
old temper was rising and choking in me, and 
turning the world all red — that old, frightful temper 
that had well-nigh ruined my life and sent me 
away from home and friends. I expected he would 
hit me as I passed. Thank God ! He was too much 
of a coward. For my fingers were fairly itching to 
get at his lying throat, and if he had dared to 
strike me they would have got there, too. 

They said he looked after me with a sickly sort 
of grin, then, with a muttered imprecation, slunk 
into his office. The officers hustled on to their 
horses as quick as possible. I believe on my soul 
they were all afraid of what they had seen in my 
face. Only the deputy followed me, and stuck out 
his hand. 

" I wouldn't 'a believed it, I wouldn't *a believed 
it, Mr. Coleman. By Christopher, I am a-bettin' 
on you every time." 

By this time the mood had left me, and with the 
horror of it coming back I sank down, all weak and 
faint, on a packing case. The deputy looked at me 
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kind of surprised as I clung like a dying man to 
his hand. 

" I'm a-going to tell the boss, sir, when I get 
back. Fm a-going to join him on the East Fork, 
sir, and thank ye, Mr. Coleman, I'm a-going to tell 
him of this " 

" No, no," I broke in, " he'll know soon enough. 
I am afraid — I am afraid, Ben, boy, that it is — ^part 
true." 

" What — not the proofs — the papers — telling it 
about him ? " 

** I am afraid so, Ben. You won't tell him — ^nor 
anyone?" 

The burly fellow's face was full of distress. 

" Do you believe he's — ^guilty, sir? " 

" No, Ben, I can't. But there is a hard row for 
him ahead, and we have got to help him hoe it, we, 
who are his friends, — 2i long row and a hard one, 
Ben." 

The man stood and looked at me, then gulped once 
or twice. 

" He ain't to blame, Mr. Coleman. I'm sure of 
it. He never done no crime." 

" And I am sure, too, Ben. It looks black, but 
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I can't think he is to blame. You'll stick by, Ben? '* 
" You bet your life," the fellow answered, and I 
knew that those words would be echoed by every 
one of Gresham's deputies, as well as if they had 
spoken. For those men who had ridden with him 
through rain and shine, through heat and cold, were 
no fair weather friends. 

" He will need us, Ben," I said. " He will need 
our friendship, our courage, and our support, for 
there are dark days ahead for Dave Gresham, my 
boy, dark days ahead." 

Then we parted, for I tell you our hearts were too 
full for further speech — he to the east to join 
Gresham, and I along the road home to my lonely 
ranch house, more desolate than ever now that the 
light of my life, my little girl, had gone away. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE LOVE THAT SAVED. 



I HAD spoken truly enough when I said that dark 
days were ahead for Gresham, for by the time he 
had come back from that very man-hunt the trouble 
had grown and grown, and he was not two hours 
in the town before he knew. There was a sort of 
shrinking away from him; there were dark looks 
and whispered words, and hands offered reluctantly, 
and shrugging of shoulders. A less sensitive man 
than Gresham could have seen how things were go- 
ing, and it did not take him long, I can tell you. 

"Do they think I robbed the bank?'* he flung 
at Bob next morning. 

Bob hesitated a moment, but he saw there was 
no use fooling when Gresham looked like that. 

"I am afraid they do,'* the young Indian an- 
swered reluctantly. 

Dave never said another word, but went out, got 
on his horse, and came to me. I hope to Heaven I 
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may never have that to go through with again. He 
just came right in and threw himself down on the 
lounge, and turned his face to the wall. I let him 
alone. I did not ask a question, nor need to, 
for when I saw him I knew he had heard. He lay 
very still, only now and then shivering as if from 
cold. My heart ached to help him, but I could only 
get a big blanket and cover him up. As I stooped 
over him he muttered something, and I bent to 
catch it. 

" It is all up with me, Uncle Nate," he said. 

" Not while your friends are left," I answered, 
patting him as I would a child. 

Then I went out and left him, for I knew he was 
better alone. I stayed half an hour or so— a half 
hour of suspense, too, it was. When I got back he 
had pulled himself together and was pacing back and 
forth across the floor, his hands clasped behind him. 
I was relieved enough, for I know when a man can 
walk off his troubles there is hope for him. It is 
the quiet collapse that frightens me. 

** I am ashamed of myself, Uncle Nate, but I just 
had to give up to it. I suppose you have heard " 

" Yes, I have heard. It is that she-devil's work. 
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and you know it. I say now, Dave Gresham, if, 
after this, a mistaken sense of honor binds you to 
hide anything that will clear you, you're a fool, 
that's all.'' 

" Perhaps I am, perhaps I am," he said drearily, 
" but I had rather be a fool than a coward any day." 

The earnestness in his tone touched me. 

" I know — I know — " I said, " but for your own 
sake, for the sake— of those — ^who care for you, 
Dave, you should make some effort to clear your- 
self." 

" No one cares for me but you, old fellow," he 
said, giving me a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

" I know some one who does," I struck in, think- 
ing of Madge. 

'* Some one I wish did," he corrected very gently. 
*' I know you have seen. She — she hates me. You 
must have seen. Uncle Nate. Besides she is Bob's 
now." 

I broke in upon him hastily. Of course I knew 
who he was talking about, and knew also that the 
moment for me to speak had come. In spite of 
Madge I must tell the truth. 

" If you mean Claire Bird," I said, " she doesn't 
13 
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belong to anyone but you, and you are blind as a 
bat if you can't see it. That's what." 

Gresham stood looking at me, all startled. 

"Bob— Bob— " he stammered. "She is wild 
over him. You're crazy, Uncle Nate. Belong to 
me ! To me, indeed ! " 

" She does. She cares for you, and I know it/* 
I went on, determined now to tell everything if it 
would only help him to better face what was 
coming. 

" That looks like it," he said shortly. 

With that he thrust out his hand, and I could see 
plainly the lacerated flesh and marks of teeth 
upon it. 

" That looks like it," he said again. 

" It looks just like her," I broke in, " just like 
her — the little wild-cat. She probably has some 
reason for it. God only knows what. She may 
hold you off, but I know what I know. You are 
the only man for her." 

Yes, I knew what I knew, and also the reason 
of Claire's repelling him so. But much as I thought 
of Gresham, I could not speak to him of the little 
girl who was wearing her life away for him, or of 
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the dare-devil, tender-hearted sister, who was 
sacrificing her own happiness for that other's sake. 
There are some things too sacred to talk about, and 
this was one of them. 

Dave still stood and faced me, his eyes searching 
me through and through. 

" She care for me — she — Claire Bird," he said 
over and over again. 

As he said it the light of hope began to come once 
more into his eyes, and all the manhood rose up in 
him again. Perhaps he felt once more all the yield- 
ing of her sweet form and the wonderful look from 
her passionate eyes. I don't know what he thought 
or what he remembered, but he grabbed my hands 
in both his, crying out, 

" I can't believe you are right. Uncle Nate, and 
yet — and yet — it is worth trying for, isn't it? Why, 
I was just going to throw it all up and run away. I 
was going to let it get the best of me, but now — 
now " 

Words failed him, but I knew that my inspiration 
had come at the right moment, and that once more, 
as in ages past, the love of a woman was to be the 
saving of the man she loved. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

A BOY FROM ARIZONA. 

Now, Gresham went back to his ranch happy as 
a king, and it was a good thing for him. That 
very night things happened that, had he still thought 
Qaire hated him, no one knows what the outcome 
might have been. That very night, I say, a woman 
came out to his ranch in one of the hotel wagons and 
walked right into the house and into the room where 
Dave was eating supper. It was Mrs. Burnett. 

She sat down opposite him, leaned her el- 
bows on the table, and smiled. She was dressed 
to kill, they said, in some sort of scarlet dress, 
all trimmed with shiny, tinselly stuff, and her 
neck and arms were lovely enough. She was all 
sweet, and purry, and kittenish, and pretty soon she 
had both her arms around Dave's neck and would 
not take them away. I never could get out of him 
what happened at that interview, but I know it was 
ten times worse than their first meeting. She must 
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have used every wile a woman like her knows only 
too well to make him take her back again. And I 
know, too, the power she had with her cooing 
words, her perfumed lips, and her soft arms. 

Now, wasn't I glad I had told him about Claire? 
For he was but a man after all, and a man of flesh 
and blood at that, and full of the passion of strong 
men — and she a seductive creature with some of 
the old glamour, which had once fascinated him, 
about her still. Perhaps Dave would not have had 
the strength to put away the temptation if he hadn't 
had a greater beckoning him, perhaps he could wait 
for dearer kisses than hers now that those others 
seemed so near. 

When the woman found how cold he was, that 
all her old-time power was gone, and that he looked 
upon her as some loathsome thing, her love, or what 
she disgraced by that name, did indeed turn to hate, 
and Nellie told me the whole house rang with her 
screams. Emotional creatures such women are. 
Dave just rushed out and left her, and the women 
came in to find her, " like the real queen of hell," 
Gresham's old housekeeper said, writhing and twist- 
ing and tearing her hair. 
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Well, the louder they cry the quicker they get 
over it, and it wasn't two weeks after this when she 
led a new captive at her chariot wheels. I had 
heard a few days before of the rich mine owner's 
son from Arizona, who had come down to Gail- 
braith and taken Linnekin's old ranch house, a few 
miles out of town. "Just sporting around on a 
vacation," some one told me. What he needed one 
for, I don't know, but he was a gay, young blade 
with his horses, his cards, and his money flowing 
free. Fond of the women, too, as such young fel- 
lows are. As Madam Stella lived right at the hotel 
and liked to play with boys she soon drew him in. 

I did not see him for some time for just then 
Gailbraith did not have much attraction for me. 
Every tongue was busy with the rumors about 
Gresham, and the story spread and spread, as such 
stories will. He went his way, holding his head 
high and paid no attention, but we all felt it could 
not last much longer, and that a crisis was surely 
approaching. However, I was obliged to go some- 
times tQ town, and happened to be in front of the 
hotel with one of Madam Stella's cowboy admirers, 
when she came cantering up on horseback with her 
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new flame riding beside her. As they drew up, the 
cowboy turned to me with a great laugh. 

" By Gad ! " he said, " she's brought her son 
along this time." ^ 

I looked at the new-comer quite interested. In 
fact he did look young enough to be her son — ^this 
new string to her bow. A fine-looking lad, too, 
with his dark hair all curling around his boyish face, 
his erect, young figure and well-shaped limbs. 

He had eyes for no one but the fair Stella, and 
held her in his arms a bit too long for propriety as 
he lifted her from her horse. She swept by me 
without a look as she came up the steps, but his 
dark eyes met mine for an instant. 

It sent a tingle all over me, and after he had gone 
the feeling was still there. Where had I seen that 
young ranchman before? There was something 
oddly familiar about his face, but try as I would I 
could not place him. I could not get him out of my 
mind all day, and even waited around in the hope 
of seeing him again. But once I got home at 
night I forgot all about him, for I found a letter 
from my little girl. 
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She wrote: — "Dear Uncle Nate: — 

" I have not forgotten you, but I am too tired to 
write most of the time. The doctor says I am 
better, but I feel much the same as when I came — a 
tiny bit stronger, perhaps. I am so lonesome. If 
I have got to die, I would rather it would be down 
there in Oklahoma. The people are kind to me, but 
they are not like you, Uncle Nate. They look as if 
they pitied me. I am sure they think I am not 
going to get well. Write soon all about yourself, 
and Dave. You never mentioned him in your last 
letter. Is he all right ? Good-night. 

" With love, 

" Madge." 

But in all those days not a word came from 
Claire to me or to the man whom I knew she loved, 
and when he asked me what I had heard what could 
I say ? I saw his proud face stiffen, and knew how 
her silence hurt him. 

After that he did not mention her name, and I 
believe that if the minx had come back to Gailbraith 
she would have received the treatment she deserved. 
For although Dave Gresham would make an ardent 
lover he was too accustomed to the homage of wo- 
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men to make a humble one. Perhaps it was this 
very thing that had made Claire Bird care for him. 
He had treated her with coldness, he had stung her 
with indifference, until, no matter how she might 
struggle against it, her love, womanlike, had gone 
out to him — conquered to the end. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



I'm through/* 



I STEERED clear of Gailbraith completely after 
that for things were getting hotter and hotter, and 
as I could do no good it just naturally upset me. I 
could not run the risk of losing my temper again. 
But I could not close my ears to the talk of the cow- 
boys, who were most all Dave's friends, and angry 
enough, too, at the suspicion against him. It seems 
that great pressure was being brought to bear so 
that the authorities should take action, and do some- 
thing unknown before in the history of the territory 
I — arrest the sheriff for robbing the bank. 

The winter was fast going, spring coming on, and 
with the spring, election day. As Dave made no 
effort to recall his name, popular feeling ran so 
strong that no other course seemed possible. Many 
of his friends turned against him and went with the 
rabble, in the way friends have when we need them 
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most. Only the deputies stood firm, and firmest of 
all — Bob Tyler. They were staking everything on 
the hope that Ryan would confess, but no amount of 
threatening could wring the truth from him. Al- 
though he knew that he must swing for the murder 
of the jailer, not even the certainty of his fate could 
make him clear the man he hated. Bob even went 
to the jail to interview him. 

" Let him go for it," Bill said with an evil grin. 
" It's time people found out he wa'nt any tin god on 
wheels. Let him go for it." 

" He has been good to you, Bill," said Bob. 
" Look how he's stuck by your kid and Nellie. You 
know it." 

"Good!" snarled Bill. "D— n him! Do you 
think I'd be here if it hadn't a been for the sneaking 
soul of him, and as for Nell — " the man's whole 
face was full of an evil leer — "they say as how 
he's a-getting his pay there, and " 

Well, the creature did not finish, for the hot- 
tempered young Indian gave him a blow that sent 
him spinning across the floor and under his cot in a 
huddled heap. The keeper came rushing along the 
corridor, trembling with fear of what Bill had done. 
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" I think I have finished him," said Bob coolly. 

" I wish to God you had, sir," said the keeper. 

But Bill wasn't done for, more's the pity. 

Then Bob got on his horse and went straight to 
Nell. He found her in the house, sewing, with the 
baby in a cradle beside her. It did not take him 
long to tell her all Bill had said either. 

" And they will put the sheriff through for the 
crime you and I know that rascal did, Nell. Why 
will you keep still and shield him? It is well 
enough to be loyal, but he isn't worth it, is he, 
Nell?" 

" He said that" she faltered, the hot color surging 
into her face. " He said that about Mr. Dave and — 
and — ^me? Why, Mr. Dave, he's been so good, sir, 
to me and to the baby, sir. And Bill said that — as 
how — oh, my God ! '^ 

The poor girl hid her face in her apron and 
swayed back and forth, moaning. Bob walked to 
the other end of the room, and by the time he came 
back she had straightened up, determined. 

" I've stuck by him through everything, Mr. Bob, 
sir. I even left my baby — shame be to me — and 
ran away with him. You have heard as how I let 
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him kick me and beat me. It's all God's truth, 
but this — this — sir — . This trouble has broke Mr. 
Dave all up, sir. Haven't I seen it? And him 
a-losing all his hearty laugh and his joking — seen 
his shoulders all a-drooping and his eyes all tired. 
It seems as how he'd grown ten years older in the 
last month. It's a-kiUing him, Mr. Bob." 

"And you can fix it, Nellie," said Bob very 
gently, " and you know it. I know it, Nellie, and 
so does the sheriff." 

"Why don't he ask me then?" said the girl. 
" He knows as how I am under obligations to him 
for my bread and butter. He knows " 

" He never will ask you, Nellie," broke in Bob. 
" It isn't— well, it isn't his style." 

The girl sat very still for a moment, and God 
alone knows what a struggle was waged in that 
simple heart. She gave no outward sign, save when 
she turned to Bob again there was a drawn, gray 
line about her mouth. 

" And I will, sir," she said, " and I will." 

The young deputy grasped both her hands. He 
would have hugged her had he dared. The re- 
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vulsion of feeling was strong, for he had nerved 
himself for a struggle with her. 

"You're the stuff, Nell," he said heartily. 
"You're all right. You have made me mighty 
happy, Nell." 

A puzzled, inquiring expression stole through the 
distress in Nellie's face. 

"Made you happy?" she repeated. "Why, I 
don't see, Mr. Bob. I should think you would hate 
him. They do say as how — as how " 

" What is it, Nell ? Speak out ! " he demanded. 

The woman answered him mechanically, as if 
dulled by her own pain. 

" Why, as how Miss Claire — she likes him 
better'n you." 

Bob looked as if she had struck him. It was 
not the first time this had crossed his mind, but it 
sounded different coming from other lips. If this 
were true— oh, God, it could not be! For a mo- 
ment the temptation flashed over him that comes at 
times to the best of men. If this were true, why 
not let the matter rest? Bob knew Gresham well 
enough to feel certain he would never marry any 
woman with that blot upon his name. To his credit 
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let it be said that the temptation was gone as quickly 
as it came. 

" We won't talk of that, Nell/' he said quietly. 
" I owe much to the sheriff, too. I want you to 
tell me just as clearly as you can how it all hap- 
pened, Nell, and all that you know about the 
burglary." 

And Nell told him, nervously at first, and then 
growing calmer, of what had happened after Bill 
fled from jail. 

" When Bill sent for me, Mr. Bob, I just went. 
I don't know why. It wasn't 'cause I loved him. 
I don't know what it was. He had used me rotten, 
but I had to chase him just the same. And there 
was the babe, too. But I couldn't help it. 

" When I got down there in the Gully, there was 
Bill a-waiting, and with him Slippery Pete. I 
knowed when I see Slippery it was another devilish 
bit of work. There warn't no good in the world 
when those two got together. And when I saw the 
shiny tools and the nitro-glycerine can, and the 
dynamite, I didn't need none of their talk to tell me 
it was a robbery of the bank. For I'd heard Bill 
say a hundred times as how he'd do it. 
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" I begged and begged, Mr. Bob, but it didn't do 
no good. Bill, he ripped and swore at me, and Pete 
at him for bringing me, until I had to keep still or 
they'd been a-fighting and a-shooting right there. 

"Oh, yes, I might 'a done some warning, but 
there was Bill, and he the kid's father, so I just kept 
still and let them settle it. 

" They'd a got away all right if the crowd from 
the dance hadn't come along. Then Bill, he let his 
temper run away with him, and he fired that shot. 
Then Pete got winged. The next few days after 
Bill robbed the bank — for he done it just the same 
if Pete warn't there to help him — were bad enough, 
Mr. Bob, running nights and hiding days. And 
Bill so mad that he couldn't get farther away, beat- 
ing and cursing, and spitting his spite out on me. 
I was glad, sir, when the sheriff come and finished 
it, and I got back to my baby." 

The story was not told dramatically. It was al- 
most unintelligible at times because of the woman's 
nervousness, as she recalled the horrors of that 
flight ; but it had the ring of truth in every syllable. 
Bob wrote it all down, and Nellie signed her name. 
It was all over and done with in the twinkling of 
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an eye, for Bob knew how women's minds change on 
such matters, and he didn't intend for Nell to change 
hers until he got it down in black and white. 

Then back he rode to town, keeping his mind on 
one thing — ^all Gresham's kindness to him — ^strug- 
gling against the misery rising and choking, tempt- 
ing him in a rage of jealousy to tear the saving 
paper to bits. And lucky for Dave he didn't, for in 
half an hour the old housekeeper found Nellie 
crouching by her baby's cradle, crying over Bill's 
picture, sorry already for what she had done. 

It was a bitter pill for some of those fellows, who 
thought they knew it all, to swallow when Bob 
showed them that paper. They had to believe it, 
bad as they hated to own themselves in the wrong. 
So they hemmed and hawed, and looked wise, and 
agreed to meet next day in the Selectmen's Office to 
talk it over with the town fathers and some of the 
county officials. In fact the whole of Canadian 
County was quite by the ears over the affair. 
The result was what I expected. 

When Dave heard what had happened, he came 
storming into town on his big, black horse. He 
rode straight to the Selectmen's Office, and sure 
14 
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enough found them all there — ^all those men who 
had doubted him, turned the cold shoulder, and 
looked askance. Sheepish enough they were, too. 
He came right into the center of the room, his head 
flung back. 
i "I know what you are here for, gentlemen, and 
I want to ask you one little question, then — I'll go. 
Do you believe me innocent now ? " 

There was a chorus of assent from many of 
them, and they came crowding around Dave with 
outstretched hands. It is a wonder to me that one 
of them could hold out against the firmness and truth 
in those gray eyes. But a few still kept aloof and 
whispered together — the prime movers to oust the 
sheriff from his position. Dave saw this at once, 
and, breaking away from the others, strode right 
up to them. 

" What's the matter, Blunt? " he questioned. 

How they jumped! Red- faced and sneaky- 
looking Tom Blunt was Dave's opponent for the 
position of sheriff. He knew it was no use to lie to 
Gresham. 

" Oh, we were just speaking — ^we were talking 
of — " he floundered. 
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Dave waited patiently. 

" Well, well, if you must have it," the man went 
on. " Of course you can explain to our satisfaction. 
No doubt it was a coincidence," he purred, rubbing 
his hands together, " some little mistake as easily 
righted as this one. I mean that little affair in New 
York." 

Didn't Dave throw back his head then? Even as 
a brave swimmer fights recklessly against a big 
wave. 

" Do I look like a guilty man? " he said. " If a 
record of fifteen hard-working years among you 
goes for nothing, God knows what will ! " 

He drew in a long, hurt breath, and one could 
see how their silence cut him to the heart. 

" Boys," he said, " I tell you now that until every 
one of you can say I am innocent, I will stand no 
longer for law and order in Canadian County. I'm 
—through." 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

THE HEALING OF THE PLAINS. 

I COULD scarcely believe it when the boys came 
home and told me, for Dave had talked to me by 
the hour of his plans, and I knew, perhaps better 
than any other, how his heart was set on his work. 
I felt, too, that he would have been elected again. 
But, though the position was dear to him, and he 
had put the best years of his life into it, he was 
proud and sensitive to a fault and mortally hurt by 
the desertion of those whom he had stuck by 
through thick and thin. 

Well, I went over to his ranch and fairly begged 
him to take back his words. I scolded and argued 
and pleaded. Yes, I am not ashamed to say I almost 
cried, so much I thought of the man. And, when I 
found he was kind and patient with me but hard as 
adamant, I tried once more to rouse him by the calt 
of love. He stopped in his rapid walk and looked 
down at me with sad, haggard eyes. 
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"That's done with, Uncle Nate, and after this 
let's not talk of it again. If she had cared would 
she have let all these weeks go by without a word ? 
I think I have needed my friends bad enough. I 
don't blame you, old fellow. You meant all right. 

" I know why you told me that the night — when I 
was — down. But I don't need it now. I've got 
myself together. There is no place for women in 
my life. They always raise the devil with me. If 
there isn't room for me here there is plenty down 
there — on the range." 

" You mean Texas/' I said, my heart sinking, as 
I saw his plan in a moment. He was going to do as 
so many others had done — ^get out with his blanket 
under God's sky for comfort, and though all my 
spirit rose in revolt against it, I knew after all it 
was best. 

"There is a chance, Dave," I said. I couldn't 
help it, although I knew it was useless. " You 
know you are innocent, and I know it. Clear your- 
self." 

He put his hand on my shoulder gently, and I felt 
his thanks for my trust. Then he shook his head. 

" There is no chance," he answered. 
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Well, he might have been fanatical in his sense of 
honor — sometimes I could not help thinking so-^ 
yet there was no hint of the fanatic in those honest, 
gray eyes. And would I — would you — ^would any 
of us — ^have thought any more of him if he had 
cleared himself by blackening a woman? I think 
not. We are men enough for that. 

We walked slowly along out to my wagon. 

" I am going up to Denver to see Madge," I said. 
" Haven't you some word to send ? " 

" Why, yes," he said, rousing from deep thought. 
''How is she?" 

"I don't believe she is any better, and she is 
homesick up there. I am going to bring her back 
with me, if Claire will let her come. By that time 
you will be gone." 

Seeing he made no answer and was again lost in 
thought I said no more on the subject. We didn't 
say good-by, just gripped each other's hand, then 
he to his way, and I to mine. For what good were 
words at such a time? Yet how my heart yearned 
for him! I knew in that moment I loved Dave 
Gresham as a son. 

The next day I saw he had not forgotten about 
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Madge, for a big box came out from Gailbraith 
filled to the brim with flowers, and written on it in 
Dave's bold hand: "For the little sick girl in 
Denver. Please forward." 

The next I heard he was gone, and the air was 
full of his departure, and of how he might be gone 
a year, and of how he wasn't going to run for 
sheriff again. And, in the way of men, they were 
^1 shouting, " The King is dead ! Long live the 
King ! " — ^all enthusiasm for his opponent. 

Down there on the range he knew nothing of the 
excitement, nor scarcely would have cared had he 
known. As I went about my winter work my mind 
seemed to follow him every inch of the way, for I, 
too, had been down the long trail, and the life on the 
range was an old story to me. I had served my 
time at it in the first years, and it held a fascination 
for me still. When life seemed all awry I still 
longed for the isolation and the peace. 

How well I knew where Dave would go — into 
that wonderful country with its glorious panorama 
of plain and sky, its broad, free stretches, its vast 
greatness and strength. For I, who had fought out 
my fight alone on the range, alone with my God, 
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knew that there was no greater help than that. For 
if there is anything that will make up for a woman's 
kisses, a woman's laughter, a woman's love, it is 
the days and nights on the plains, rising to a hard 
day's labor with the dawn just reddening the sky 
and sleeping at night with the great stars, that 
seem so near, keeping watch. 

Some men it has made taciturn and rough, even 
mad in that vast solitude, but more it has made 
fearless and brave, strong with the balm of blessed 
healing. I knew to Gresham the plains would bring 
the needed relief. For he was innocent, but God 
pity a guilty man, say I, alone in His quiet places. 
All the past, present, and future rise up before you, 
and aims that seem great grow petty under those 
fatherly eyes, and guilt seems blacker, and wrongs 
more cruel, but — ^thank Heaven for it !— one comes 
to know that Love is eternal. And, no matter how 
false to the world we may be, however hard, how- 
ever self-restrained, out there we are ourselves — 
face to face. I knew that life would either harden 
Gresham or soften him to kindliness. 

As for me, I went on living, of course, but rode 
three miles out of my way when I went to town 
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that I might not have to see his house. Sentimental 
old fool that I was ! I hurried with all my might to 
get my late winter work done that I might slip up 
to Denver and see my little girl. 

Her letters had grown shorter and shorter imtil 
they had ceased altogether, and Miss Claire did not 
deign to write. Glad enough I was, too, when the 
train steamed out of the station, and I shook the 
dust of Gailbraith off my feet. I had just made up 
my mind to stay until election day was over, too. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



HEART S DESIRE. 



It was indeed a beautiful place to which Qaire 
had taken Madge, just on the outskirts of Denver, 
where the air was pure and bracing. I found the 
i Sanitarium a sunny, comfortable house, and the 

i sweet-voiced matron met me with outstretched 

hands. 

" I am so glad you have come, Mr. Coleman," she 
said, " for the child has been very lonely — fairly 
homesick at times, I am afraid." 

" But how is she? " I hastened to ask. " Is she 
improving?" 

Her kind face saddened. 

"You must judge for yourself," she answered. 
" Everything is being done for her, but she has no 
ambition, nothing on which to build. In these cases 
there is one thing we count on to help us — ^thc 
patient's own determination to get well." 
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My heart sank for I felt, somehow, that Madge's 
fate was sealed. Mrs. Dalton led the way through a 
long, sunny corridor, then motioned me to wait. 

" I will tell her of your coming. Any shock, you 
know — we guard against it." 

And my heart sank more as I waited there alone. 
Oh, Madge, my little girl ! 

In a moment the woman came back, smiling. 

" She is as delighted as I thought she would be. 
She speaks so often of you. You are very dear to 
her." 

Then she lifted a curtain and dropped it behind 
me. I was in a glass-covered room filled with bright 
light and sweet air, and at the further end I saw a 
little figure on the couch — such a little figure — and 
two outstretched, welcoming hands. 

"Oh, Uncle Nate! You old darling ! Oh, Uncle 
Nate!" 

Well, I took her right in my arms. How frail 
she had grown ! I could not see her face for tears, 
and she laughed, and wiped them away, saying, 
" You silly boy! What are you crying for? " just 
like a child. 

" Because I am so glad to see you, girlie." I an- 
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swered, ashamed of myself, then, to hide my feel- 
ings, put the boxes I had brought into her hands. 

" You dear, good, extravagant man ! " she ex- 
claimed, as she took out the silk kimona, the little 
kid slippers, the lace lounging robe, and the candy 
and fruit, one by one. Then I began to please my- 
self thinking how well she looked with her glowing 
eyes and the color flooding her face. 

" Yes, yes, most well now you are here," she said, 
asking me a hundred questions. 

She spoke at once of the flowers Dave had sent. 

" I wrote to Claire this week to get his address," 
she said. " He must get mail somehow down there 
in Texas. Why did he go, Uncle Nate? " 

"Wrote to Claire," I repeated, bewildered. 
" Why, isn't she here with you? " 

She stared back at me, just as bewildered. 

"Didn't you know she had gone back to the 
school ? Hasn't she been to see you ? " 

No, I did not know it, and couldn't understand 
now. Claire gone back to Oklahoma and not let 
me know. There was some mystery about this, 
some deviltry, I might safely say, for Bob had never 
mentioned it either, although I had seen him several 
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times. I tried to hide my bewilderment from Madge, 
however, and had no great difficulty in doing so. 

" Oh, Qaire comes up every two weeks and stays 
over Sunday," she said, *' and soon — ^very soon — '* 
she added wistfully, " I am going back with her." 

The longing in her face touched my heart. 

" That is what I am here for, Madge. I am going 
to take you back to the ranch with me — ^if you want 
to go." 

She swayed toward me and put out her hands. 

" Dear, dear old Uncle Nate ! I am just crazy 
for it. I lie here day after day longing for it. It 
seems as though I could breathe better down there. 
But Claire " 

" Never mind Claire," I answered, as well as I 
could for the throbbing in my throat. Try as I 
would to deceive myself I knew that the frail, little 
creature beside me was not long for this world, and 
whatever would please her ought to be done. 

" I will fix it with Claire," I answered. " I will 
write to her and tell her what we want to do." 

"Her address is just Gailbraith," she said. 
" For some reason she doesn't want her letters sent 
to the school." 
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This deepened the mystery more than ever and 
strengthened my first belief that Claire had not been 
back to the school. But where was she? If Bob 
knew he had not told. Could it be possible she had 
run away and married Bob? Wherever she was I 
felt, knowing her as I did, she was up to some 
mischief or other. My letter, setting forth my plans, 
received a prompt but short answer. She wrote : 
" Dear Uncle Nate : — 

" Do as you will about the matter. I want her 
to be where she will be happiest. But will it be 
right to take her from under the doctor's care? 
Talk with him about it. 

" Claire." 

And I did talk with the learned man with the 
result that, with all his learning, he told me what I 
already knew that skill and science could do no good, 
and that the time was short. After that I waited 
no longer, but took her right in my arms and put 
her in a parlor car and brought her back to Okla- 
homa. It did my soul good to see her brighten up 
with every mile nearer home. So the result was 
that I came back sooner than I intended and right in 
the heart of the spring elections. 
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If there is one thing I am thankful for more than 
anything else in the world, it is those last few days. 
At first Madge seemed to grow a little stronger in 
the fresh spring air, and was able to walk out on the 
piazza and down to the gate, leaning on my arm. 
But, whether we talked thus, walking back and 
forth or before the fire when the chill of the evening 
drove us indoors, the subject was always the man 
we both loved. Sometimes, when I saw how she 
longed for him, it seemed that I must send for him, 
but somehow I could not make up my mind to it. 
For she, not knowing of the trouble or that he had 
thrown up his position, kept constantly talking of 
the time when he should come, and the elections that 
were only a few days away. 

We had been back but two days and were sitting 
in the hall one evening when we heard a horse pause 
at the door, and hurrying footsteps on the walk. 
In another moment Claire was in the room, as full 
of life as ever, kissing and embracing her sister as 
if she would never let her go. 

I tried in every way to get out of the minx what 
she had been doing, but she parried all my questions 
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with a scornful toss of her head, and would talk 
only of our journey and Madge's health. When 
she had kissed Madge good-by and started to go, 
I followed her resolutely out on the porch. I be- 
lieve she would even then have sprung on her horse 
had I not taken her by main force and set her down 
in a chair. She looked as if she could have struck 
me, but was obliged to yield. 

" I want to talk with you, Claire," I said. 

" I don't want to talk with you, old man," she 
answered. 

I knew by the tone of her voice she had divined 
my intention. 

" I don't believe you are teaching at the Indian 
school," I said. 

She would not answer. 

" One of the girls there told me you had not been 
back," I went on. "Where have you been stay- 
ing?" 

She was obstinately silent I was growing angry. 

"Why are you fooling Madge this way? Don't 
you know your place is here with her? Can't you 
see how sick she is — ^weaker every day? " 
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I could see her splendid bosom heave, and she bit 
her lip until the blood came. Still no answer. 

" If you love her, how can you let her worry about 
your working so hard at the school? Don't you 
know these last days ought to be peaceful ones? 
Isn't it enough that you have stolen her lover from 
her?" 

That brought her. I suppose I was cruel, but she 
exasperated me so. She sprang to her feet, and I 
swear I quailed before the look in her eyes. She 
spoke low for fear Madge would hear, but the pain 
in her voice was unmistakable. 

" You would not dare — ^you would not dare to 
speak so to me if it wasn't for her — if you had not 
been so good to her," she said. " What is it to you 
where I am staying ? How dare you question me in 
such a manner? Stolen her lover, have I? Her 
lover! Dave Gresham never was a lover of hers. 
You know he is mine." 

Her face in the glow of the lantern was filled with 
a white sweetness. That finished me. . Here was 
something I could not understand. 

" There is no excuse for me, God knows," she 
went on, as if in answer to an unspoken accusa- 
ls 
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tion. " He was the first man who conquered mc, 
and I — liked him for it. He was so indiflFerent, and 
I liked that, too. Oh, I suiqwse you blame me, but 
I can't help it. You would not believe I had fought 
it, would you, old man ? Here I am hiding up here 
in Oklahoma, when I would walk every mile of the 
way down to Texas to see him. If he should send 
for me to-morrow — thank God he won't! — I would 
leave Madge and go to him. I belong to him, and 
him only, body and soul." 

I declare she frightened me, and I had to say 
something. 

" You talk wild, Claire. This is mere passion/' 

" It is love," she said slowly, " and passion, yes, 
and jealousy. If I were his, and he threw me off 
for another woman I would kill them both. But 
if I could be his — wife — ^my whole life would be 
spent in making him happy." 

And I knew she spoke the truth, for she was all 
glowing, her whole supple form vibrating to the 
chord I had struck. She fell right back in the chair 
then, and put her head in her hands, but I could 
still hear her voice with a strange undercurrent of 
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pain in it I had never heard before. She seemed 
rather talking to herself than to me, but I could not 
choose but listen, for a great light was breaking in 
upon me, and I knew Claire Bird for the first time 
that night. I just went right over to her and sat 
down. I declare I had quite forgotten Madge. 

"And he has gone away thinking you did not 
care," I said. " Why didn't you write him ? Why 
not let him know ? How could you be so hard ? " 

It seemed to me that all the sorrows of the world 
glowed in those beautiful eyes, and the voice in 
which she answered me was full of unspeakable 
anguish. 

" I have written to him hosts of times," she said. 
" Such letters ! When the longing grew so strong 
it mastered me, and I had to do something; but 
only the old stove read them," she added with a 
dreary laugh. " I haven't said much. Uncle Nate. 
I have got along the best I could. If I could have 
seen him every day I could have borne it — ^but I 
could not trust myself." 

She was talking to herself again rather than to 
me, talking as if it were a great relief after the pent 
up passion of the past months. 
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" For what could I do with that between us ? '* 

"What, Claire?" I asked gently. "Do you 
mean the woman ? " 

" No/' she answered. " What is she to me ? I 
am not even jealous of her. He didn't know me 
then." 

"Not— Madge?" 

" Yes, at first there was Madge — but afterward — 
I could see " 

She paused with a choking sound, and I finished 
the sentence for her in the silence of my heart. Not 
long an obstacle, little Madge. 

"What then?" I said, for I knew that the dis- 
grace which threatened Gresham would be no ob- 
stacle to a love like hers. 

She lifted her face to mine, and the look hurt me 
for a crimson flush had surged into it. 

"Bob! "she said. 

And to that I had no argument, for I knew in 
the intense sympathy of that moment all she meant. 
When she had said it she got up quite quickly to go, 
and I put her on her horse and gave her a hearty 
grip of the hand. So she galloped away, and not 
juntil I got back into the house did I remember that 
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she had not told me where she was staying or what 
she was doing. Strangely enough I did not care, for 
I knew now there was a clear woman's brain behind 
that madcap face, and felt that what she was doing 
must be for the best. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

WHAT THE TORNADO BROUGHT. 

I SAW It coming far off that day, looming up in 
the blue of the spring sky, and knew only too well 
what it meant. It was an ugly black cloud with that 
peculiar tunnel shape we learn to know and dread. 
It was white at the edges, and from the grayish 
heart of it came pale flashes of lightning. 

I had been away out across the plains to see a 
sick neighbor, and was too far from home as it 
was to make a dash for it. I felt at once we were 
not directly in the path of the on-coming cloud, but 
still near enough to get a good shaking up from it. 
I had to consider ways and means rather rapidly. 
There was only one dwelling within three miles, and 
that I could already see in the deepening dusk. It 
lay directly in front of me across the plain, a cluster 
of low, brown roofs — ^Linnekin's old ranch. Surely 
the gay, young fellow from Arizona, although a 
stranger to me, would not refuse me shelter. 
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As I spurred my bronco toward tfie buildings the 
quivering silence smote me with a sort of terror. 
Everything seemed hushed. Every creeping thing 
had fled to cover, the birds were calling piteously as 
they whirred past close to the ground, and from 
afar I caught the plaintive lowing of cattle. And 
that ominous, black cloud came crawling ever nearer 
through the dread stillness. 

When I reached the barn I found two horses al- 
ready stabled there, but with the delightful freedom 
we Westerners always feel, tied my own beside 
them. Then I hastened on to the house. 

Seeing no one about I was going to halloo, when 
my eye was attracted by something lying across the 
rough rail of the porch and looking oddly out of 
place there. It was a woman's long, fleecy veil, 
such as they wear when driving. Its airy length 
trailed down like a scarlet banner on the rough 
boards. Suddenly I remembered the intimacy be- 
tween Madam Stella and the young ranchman. 

" Well,'* thought I, " I have come at the wrong 
time. My young friend entertains to-day." 

My supposition was almost immediately verified, 
for a shrill burst of laughter broke on my ear, and I 
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recognized Mrs. Burnett's voice. I must confess I 
felt embarrassed and puzzled as to which way to 
turn or what to do. I would have retraced my 
steps, but another look at the sky changed my mind. 

I stepped into the tiny hall and came unexpectedly 
upon them without their being aware of my arrival. 
The room door was ajar a little. They were sitting 
very close together, and the boy's dark head was 
bent to the woman's blonde one. There were the 
remains of a feast on the table, wine glasses, and a 
cloud of smoke. Cigarette smoke it was, too, and 
I had rather smell a pipe any time. As I looked 
Madam Stella's arm stole up around the boy's neck 
and drew him to her. I turned away, for the sight 
was sickening. I had rather be in the stables with 
the horses. 

Then something — some turn of the boyish head, 
some trick of the small, dark hands, made me stop — 
look again — ^and keep on staring with my heart 
right up in my mouth. Yes, Stella was in the young 
fellow's arms, and the wine glasses on the table, and 
one was overturned and dripping over her dress. I 
saw it all as one in a dream, then the truth dawned 
on me. 
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That face — so natural when I first saw it — ^with 
its dishevelled curls — that dark, clear skin, and 
girlish, laughing mouth! Great Heavens! What 
a jest it was! The young stranger — ^the mine 
owner's son from Arizona — the daring rider — the 
crack shot. Oh, old fool, old fool that you are, 
Nate Coleman ! It was Claire! 

How that woman laughed ! And how dark — ^how 
dark ! There were little whisperings of wind, patter- 
ings of rain, then the great gray cloud came crash- 
ing nearer. It was pitch dark now as the tornado 
broke over our heads. 

Only those who have been through a like scene 
can understand it. I just stood still, expecting every 
moment the doors would crash in. The wind hurled 
against them like a living thing. There was a 
knocking and grinding, a frightful crashing of 
glass, a crunching of wood, roar and rattle of the 
wind again, and swish of the rain. But after that 
first, awful moment I knew the real fearful path 
of ruin lay to the west of us, and that we should 
keep the roof over our heads. 

But infinitely worse than wind or rain were the 
shrieks of that woman. As a bright flash of light- 
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ning flamed into the room I could see her clinging 
around Claire's neck. Then came another roar of 
thunder like the booming of cannon, the hissing 
serpents of rain, and the roar of wind, as it tore 
like ten thousand demons over the house. 

" We've got to die— to die— Stella," cried Claire 
in a deep, tragic tone. 

Consummate little actress! I wouldn't have 
thought she had it in her. 

" But I don't want to die," screamed Madam 
Stella, forgetting all her professed love for her new 
flame, and shrieking and tearing her hair. 

I tell you what with the terrific storm without, 
those yells made one's blood run cold, and I knew 
by the tremble in Claire's voice that her nerves were 
badly shaken. Madam Stella took this for terror. 

" Oh, a pretty protector you are, aren't you ? " she 
sneered. " You're about like all of them, not a 
particle of manhood in you." 

Even in that frightful moment I could see the 
ludicrous side of her speech. I wondered if Qaire 
had noticed it, too. Then down went the woman 
on the floor, moaning and wringing her hands. 

" No, no, not all, for there is one — Dave — ^Dave 
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— and I— oh, my GJod! — ^how I have treated him. 
Must I die — and they'll never know — ^and he will 
hate me! No, no." Her voice rose to a scream 
again. " Oh, save me, save me, Harry, for the 
love of God I Save me I I don't dare to die. I am 
afraid. Oh! Oh!" 

Claire's voice broke in calm and cold on the fire 
of the other's hysteria. 

" Wronged Dave Gresham, and going to die ! " 
she said. " Is there nothing you can do ? " 

" Nothing," cried the woman between her strang- 
ling sobs. " To-night— election — in Gailbraith — 
and all lost — for him." 

Claire was right on her knees now beside the 
writhing woman. It had grown a little lighter, and 
I could see how white she was beneath the tan. 

" Tell me all about it, Stella," she said. " Per- 
haps we can yet do something. Tell me all about 
it." 

" It is too late now," moaned the woman, " but 
he wasn't to blame. He did it all for love of me. 
Then he spurned me the other night — ^as if I were 
dust under his feet — ^because I had not cleared him. 
He was — visiting me. My husband found us to- 
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gether — in my dressing-room. Dave pretended he 
was a burglar — to shield me — ^went to prison — and 
I kept still — ^all these years. Oh, tell me, tell me, 
I won't burn in torment — ^in hell. He said I would. 
Oh! Oh!" 

"You let him suffer like this," cried Claire. 
" You let him waste his good name, his life on a 
thing like you. Great Heaven I What are men that 
they should worship creatures like this — without 
love — without honor — without even a soul. You — " 
but words were beyond her. Her temper, her 
patience, her nerves had all given out. 

She shook Madam Stella as a terrier would a rat, 
and on my life it did me good, then she fairly tore 
herself from those clinging hands, and the woman 
fell in a limp heap on the floor among the broken 
dishes. There I left her and was glad to shut the 
door and shut her out of my life. 

But no sooner had I closed it, than it Banged open, 
then shut again, and there was Qaire. She was so 
excited she did not seem at all surprised to see me 
there. 

" Go in, old man, and help her if you can,*' she 
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commanded in a high, strained voice. " I ride to 
town." 

** You're crazy," I cried, and I think she was quite 
beside herself for the moment. Her look was wild, 
and her eyes shining with unearthly brightness. 

" You can't do it," I exclaimed. " Listen to the 
storm ! You can't go out in this." 

" I shall," she cried, " through hell fire if need be." 
I heard her catch her breath. ** Think of Dave — 
think of him. He has lived in it for fifteen years. 
Oh, Dave, Dave!" 

The first and last tears I ever knew her to shed 
came then, and I just took her in my arms and let 
her cry it out. Then I opened the door and could 
see that the storm was passing, although the rain 
still beat in upon us, and the wind was fierce enough. 
Sweet, too, as it blew into the heated room. I 
turned to Claire and asked quietly, " Where is your 
riding habit?" just as if this was an every-day 
happening. 

She looked down at her clothes and remembered. 
A blush surged over her white face, but she raised 
it bravely and sweetly to me. 

" I will get it," she answered. " It is upstairs. 
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This — this — There was no other way — to get 
around her — to find out — ^" Words failed her. 
" You understand." 

" I understand," I said. ** God Mess you for it, 
Claire. He is my boy, too." 

I saddled her bronco while she ran upstairs. She 
was back again in a moment, and, mounting, rode 
off alone in the track of the storm. How she got 
there no one ever knew. She could not %33k much 
about it afterward. 

The desolate miles went one by one; the sharp 
wind of the prairie cut her face, whistled in her ears; 
it was dark, dark and stormy like her heart, and like 
some hideous, never-ending dream. The canyon 
walls loomed like cruel monsters on either side, the 
trees reached out at her with sinister arms; but 
she only urged her pony onward. Sometimes she 
spoke soothingly to him and whistled low, some- 
times sprang off to rest him, and then on again. 
The road beyond the canyon was rough and 
treacherous, full of debris left by the storm; but 
obstacles were as feathers in her determined path. 

There was rack and ruin all about her — rack and 
ruin in her heart. I could no more have followed 
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her than I could the wind, but I knew she would 
get there in time, and so she did. When her pony 
dropped in its tracks she went on foot — Oh, the 
pluck of it! — a woman alone in the track of that 
whirlwind, and so came to Gailbraith and brought 
the confession. 

It was the irony of fate that Gresham could not 
see her — Gresham, out there on the plains staring 
tired-eyed into his barren future. If he only could 
have seen her saving him, carrying him along with 
the voters. The torchlight procession, the cheers, 
the worship that came after would have been as 
nothing to this — this girl in the torn riding habit 
with her dishevelled hair, and the story she had 
come to tell. Tell it she did, too, nobly and well, 
and with a ring of truth not a man there could 
disbelieve. The quiet heroism of Dave Gresham's 
life struck straight to the hearts of the crowd, and 
if Thomas Blunt, Esq. got one vote he must have 
thrown it himself. 

Even his followers got infatuated with the girl, 
and they united with Dave's friends and had a big 
supper at the hotel afterward, and had Claire over. 
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too. She combed her hair, pinned up her torn habit, 
and queened it right royally over them all. 

Certain I know that when the cavalcade came 
back with her to my ranch there were a half dozen 
of them and numbered among them some of the first 
men in Gailbraith. Though they were pleased with 
what she had done for Gresham, the honor they 
did her was not all for him. When she would have 
alighted every man of them was ready to assist her. 
But she would have none of them, and ran into the 
house crying, " I thank you, gentlemen," laughing 
and waving her hand. But I swear, when I met 
her in the hall, her mouth was trembling like a 
grieved child. 

" I have saved him, Uncle Nate," she whispered, 
and passed me like another whirlwind. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

ALONG THE PASSAGE. 

After Claire had left me I took a circuitous route 
and went back to my ranch. I could, however, have 
spared myself the worry about Madge, for when I 
got back she had scarcely noticed the tornado at all. 
In fact we were so far out of its path it had not 
damaged one of my buildings, and the little maid, 
who was more in the other world than this, did not 
seem to know the meaning of fear. Perhaps such 
things don't matter — it always seems to me they 
don't — when one is so near the threshold. 

As I said Claire came back to us that night, a 
very white-faced, big-eyed Claire, and from that 
moment until Madge went away two weeks later, 
she did not leave her sister's side. It seemed that 
her great strength of body poured itself out in love, 
and the frail little girl rallied and grew better after 

she came. And the going was so easy. Toward 
16 
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the last she seldom spdce of Gresham, and I was 
glad he did not come, for I knew her eyes, made 
doubly keen by the passing, would have read his 
great passion for her sister. Sometimes I think 
she did know, for the very day she left us I heard 
her say to Claire, 

" Don't marry Bob unless you really love him." 

" I shall never marry him/' declared Claire to my 
great surprise. 

Madge gave a little pleased cry. 

" I am so glad — so glad. You were never suited 
to each other. I should like you to marry some big, 
strong, handsome man to whom you could look up 
with respect." 

For a moment my heart leaped, and to this day I 
think she knew. A wonderful light shone like fire 
in Claire's eyes. 

"Perhaps some day I shall find him, Madge," 
she said. 

" I know you will," bravely answered my little 
girl. 

She passed so easily, I say, one thought her sleep- 
ing, without word or look, only a little sigh, and her 
last words, strange to say, were for me. 
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" I am so tired, Uncle Nate," she had said a few 
moments before in her voice almost a whisper. " I 
wonder if I'll get rested over there." 

Then, as she saw the tears come into my eyes, 
she slipped her hand into mine. 

"Don't cry. Uncle Nate, dear Uncle Nate, so 
good to me. This isn't all you know. It won't be 
long, dear, and God is good." 

" I don't know, I don't know, Madge," I said. 
" You little, innocent thing ! It does not seem pos- 
sible that my old, blackened soul could ever find 
yours there, child." 

It was a cry from the bitterness of my heart. 
She drew my hand lovingly up under her cheek. 

" So good — so true," I heard her breathe. *' He 
knows — ^all of it — the temptation — the suffering. 
He — ^your Father — the Father of us all. Remem- 
ber His great, loving — ^pitying heart." 

I couldn't say another word, and after a time I 
saw she was asleep, and so she went along the pas- 
sage out of my life. I am thankful to this day her 
last words were to me, for God knows I needed 
them more than Claire. Her life was just begin- 
ning, and the light of mine had gone quite out. 
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Yet, as I stood and looked down at the little girl 
I loved, I could not wish her bade, for though she 
had lost much of joy what had she escaped — the 
pangs of motherhood, the heartaches of widowhood, 
the thousand and one pains which to my mind quite 
overbalance the happiness. 'Tis a hard world at 
the best, and those who go from it in their innocence, 
as I knew my little girl had gone, are better off. It 
would not be long now. Oh, that her words were 
true! God knows I have tried to expiate my sin, 
and just across the passage I hope to find her again. 

I try to remember all she said and gradually, 
through great trial, the knowledge has come to me 
that He, who put me here, who has given me the 
power to live, love, and enjoy, will never thrust the 
poor creature He has created into outer darkness. 

I can hear her now — " Your Father ! '* " Even as 
a Father pitieth His children." Ay, a thousand 
times more. " Even so the Lord, Our Father, piti- 
eth those who love Him." Forgive the change. 
Fear is an evil, sneaking word to mar the sublime 
beauty of that passage. Yes, and those who do not 
love Him, too— that great heart overflowing with 
tenderness and pity even to the erring ones. I wan- 
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der — forgive me again — but in my lonely hours I 
have much time to think of these things. 

"Good-night, little Madge, good-night," I said 
softly to the sweet flower face on the pillow. " I 
will not say good-by, girlie. In that other world I 
will some day say * Good-morning 1 * and you will 
understand." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

GRESHAM COMES BACK. 

Gresham did not come back to Gailbraith until 
after the simple funeral, for he was far out on the 
plains, and the news of his re-election did not reach 
him for many days. When he did come he rode 
straight to me. 

We were all in the living-room when he came in. 
Claire sat looking straight ahead in the same stony 
silence she had been in for days. She looked up at 
Dave without any show of emotion, almost as if she 
did not recognize him, then got up and put out her 
hand as she had to Bob. Poor old Bob! I don't 
believe she had said two words to him. He sat 
there by the fireplace, looking uncomfortable 
enough. 

Gresham tried to thank her and to say something 
of comfort in a few broken words. But she only 
looked at him as from a great distance, saying. 
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"Yes, yes, I know. Please do not speak of it 
again, Mr. Gresham." What could the poor fellow 
do but turn away and leave her with the one who 
had a right to be her comforter? 

When we got back into the other room he sat 
down shaking with great, dry sobs. 

" It's killing her — ^killing her," he said over and 
over again. 

" No, it isn't," I assured him. " Such things 
don't kill. The little girl is but gone these five days, 
and Claire has been under an awful strain for 
months. She will be better soon. She has got to 
learn to bear it." 

" How did she ever do it? How did she get it 
out of Stella?" he demanded. "There are a lot 
of different stories floating about, but no one seems 
to know the right of it, not even Bob. It is only 
fair that I should know the truth. Tell me. Uncle 
Nate." 

" I do know, Dave," I answered, " and I think I 
am the only one. Some day she will tell you. Until 
then put it from your thoughts. It is her secret,' 
Dave, and she has a right to it." 

" Yes, yes, Uncle Nate, she has a right to it. 
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Surely I ought to be willing to wait after — what she 
has done. I won't ask again." 

" There is a lot I would like to know myself/' I 
said. " I suppose you can speak out now? " 

" There is not much to it," Dave went on after 
a pause. " I heard that Stella gave it all away be- 
fore she ran off with the young ranchman. I was a 
boy, too, just like him, but I am not blaming her. 
I never did think much of Adam for laying all the 
blame upon Eve. But she was older than I, and 
you know the fascination which an older woman has 
for a boy. I was sowing my oats, and wild, too, 
and thought it was something smart and exciting. 
God knows I have paid dearly enough for my ex- 
perience. 

" What could I do when Ralph Burnett found us 
together? Could I say *I am your wife's lover?* 
I might have made a mistake, but I thought I loved 
her, and her honor was far more to me than my 
reputation. I never blamed her for what followed 
either. I did not want her to clear me while Burnett 
lived, but after — I believed she would set me right. 
Wasn't I a fool? Twenty years of hell to pay for a 
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few hours of thoughtless pleasure. It was a bitter 
price. 

"Well, Uncle Nate," he said, getting up sud- 
denly, " I am going now. Take good care of her, 
and if — ^and if — she wants me you'll send?*' 

"Yes, I will send," I answered, gripping his 
hand, and went back to where the woman of stone 
and the Indian lad kept their vigil 

Of course Claire gradually came out of the torpor 
and to her senses once more. We all have to come 
down from the heights and face our sorrow. Then 
she began to talk of going East with Madge's body, 
so that the little girl could lie beside her people. 

Bob pled and reasoned with her, yes, at the last 
he stormed, and I did not blame him for she was 
exasperating. Sometimes I thought he kept his hot 
temper too much in check with her. I think if he 
had not been so tender and thoughtful, but had 
raged at her and conquered her, she would have had 
more love for him. The poor fellow thought his 
eyes of her, and when she willed she could twist 
him round her finger, playing with him cruelly 
enough. 

I trembled for the time — ^and I knew it must 
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come soon — ^when she should tell him she could not 
be his wife. For I knew underneath his gentle ex- 
terior ran the hot blood of his ancestors who 
brooked no unfaithfulness in their women. But 
when he would get the angriest with her, the minx 
would crawl right in his arms and cling about his 
neck. Who could scold with those beautiful lips 
on his, or reason against the clinging of that supple 
form? 

So at last he gave in to her, as I knew he would 
in the first place, but on the very eve of her depart- 
ure matters came to a climax* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AT THE JAIL. 

Now all this time Bill Ryan's case had not come 
to trial. The poor murdered jailer had been months 
in his grave, but still the officers of the law dallied 
and dallied, and Bill ate his three meals a day, 
smoked his pipe, and dwelt in comfort if not in 
peace. But a week or so before this a new actor 
had appeared on the stage. 

It was Jake Pearman from Arizona, the dead 
jailer's brother, who had grown tired of waiting for 
courts and trials, and had come up to Oklahoma, 
declaring he would take the settling of affairs into 
his own hands. Now Jake had come out West 
when the West was new, and had not forgotten how 
they used to deal with wretches like Bill Ryan in 
those days. So he began to tell others about it, too, 
and it was not long before the saloon, where he 
loafed in Gailbraith, was the meeting-place for a 
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select little coterie of cronies, whose circle gradually 
widened until all the sporting element of Gailbraith, 
and some who were not so sporty, were involved. 

The affair was managed quietly in a way, yet an 
ugly rumor floated and grew that the people were to 
rise up, administer justice, and put " Greasy Bill " 
where he ought to have been long before. When 
Gresham heard it he did his best to bring the creat- 
ure to trial, but there seemed little hope of set- 
tling the case before spring. 

One night a foaming horse dashed up to my gate 
and Bob sprang up the steps to the house. I did 
not think an)rthing unusual of it as he often ran in 
so when he had a few moments. Soon I heard 
Claire call me, and to my surprise found he had 
gone. 

"They fear an attack on the jail,'* she said 
quietly. " There is rumor of a mob rising. Dave 
has telegraphed to the Fort for help, but they are 
afraid it won't come in time. He has called all the 
deputies into the jail, and they will fight for it." 

She did not need to go into details, for I knew 
what that meant, and knew Dave Gresham, too. 
He would never give up Ryan unless — ^unless — It 
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struck me all of a heap, but I came out of my daze 
when I saw Claire putting on her riding-coat with 
hurrying fingers. 

"Why, where are you going at this time of 
night ? '* I cried aghast, and even as I spoke divined 
her intention. 

I caught right around her waist and held her fast. 
She struggled, I tell you, like a madwoman. 

" Don't hold me, Uncle Nate,'* she cried, panting. 
" Oh, don't for the love of Heaven ! Don't you 
see? They will kill him — and I — and I — Oh, he 
will never know ! " 

The awful ring of despair in her voice finished 
me, and I let her go. For like a flash it came to me 
that this was in another's hands than mine, and that 
life was nothing beside a love like hers. When she 
saw I was yielding she just stopped struggling and 
clung about my neck and kissed me. 

I knew she must not ride alone through that dark 
country on that wild night, so I mounted and rode 
with her. It was well I did, too, for a mile this side 
of the jail a hand seized my bridle, and a rough voice 
demanded, "Who goes here?" 

I did not have time to answer, for the light of a 
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lantern flashed in my face and the same voice cried 
again, "Only old Nate Coleman and a woman. 
Let them pass." 

" Rather a tough night for lovers/' called an- 
other voice, as the bridles were loosened, and we 
rode on. 

Coarse jests and laughter rang out behind us. It 
was impossible to tell what men were there in the 
blackness, but there was a great crowding of many 
forms and a nauseous smell of cheap liquor. We 
covered that last mile in short time, and soon drew 
up at the low stone jail. The building was closely 
barricaded, and at first we were refused admittance. 
Then Claire spoke out. 

" Isn't Mr. Gresham within ? I wish to see him." 

The jailer cried, " My God, man, it's a woman ! " 
and Bob just behind him, " Yes, yes, it is Claire. 
Open the door." 

There came a great rattling of bolts and chains, 
and we were soon inside the hall of the jail with a 
crowd of white faces peering into ours, and eager 
voices asking questions. All of Claire's courage 
seemed to ooze away, and I had to do all the talking. 
She clung to Bob's arm and had eyes for no one else. 
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So, of course, the men, one and all, thought she had 
fled to her lover as was natural they should. 

But they did not have much time to think about 
it anyway, for almost at that instant some one from 
upstairs cried, "They're coming!" There fell a 
strained silence, and listening, with every sense 
alert, we could catch the heavy sound of feet, thud 
of horses' hoofs, and echo of sullen voices. I heard 
the click of pistols around me, and Gresham thrust 
back his watch in despair. 

" Too early for help, boys. I thought they would 
wait until midnight. We'll have to fight it 
through." 

His voice was so sure, so confident, that every man 
there involuntarily straightened himself. But I 
will confess there was no pluck in me. I could think 
of nothing but all the horrible barricades I had 
heard of, the terrible stories of slaughter and death, 
and of how long it would take them to finish us be- 
fore they broke down the doors and took Ryan. I 
heard Gresham speaking low to Claire. 

"There is still time for you and Uncle Nate to 
go, Miss Bird," he said. " They wouldn't harm you 
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now, but if you stay — it may mean something 
worse '* 

" I am going to stay/' she said quietly, and he 
turned away without another word. 

From the corridors behind us came the frightful 
sound of curses and shrieks, even prayers, as the 
prisoners heard the noise outside, and realized what 
was about to happen. The crowd seemed to hesi- 
tate as if uncertain what to do. We could hear 
them talking together. The suspense was horrible. 
Then came a clamor of voices demanding the sheriff. 
Dave started right upstairs. 

" I will speak to them from an upper window," he 
said. 

"I would not let them get a sight of you, 
Sheriff,'' said one of the deputies. " They're half 
crazy with rum. Hard telling what they might do." 

The tumult of voices swelled louder outside. 

"'Let us have him! Ryan! Give him to us! 
Ryan I The rest will go clear." 

Gresham turned for an instant, his mouth set firm 
in the old, determined curve we knew so well. 

"I don't think they'll shoot. If they should, 
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Bob, you will take charge. Protect them — these 
prisoners — with your life/' 

" All right, sir," said Bob. 

We looked hopelessly at each other. I suppose 
we were all so excited that it seemed he was going 
to certain death. It is little wonder we felt so with 
that hair-raising noise outside. 

Only those who have heard the voice of a mob 
know the sound — ^the dull, uneasy roar like a cor- 
nered wild beast, the moving of a great and power- 
ful body, the dark massing of many forms, swear- 
ing and muttering, cursing and howling, the hid- 
eous din, the nauseous smell of liquor and reeking 
human bodies — the brute side of man uppermost. 

We stood in utter silence as Gresham went on up 
the stairs. 

" It's the end of him," a man said in a choking 
whisper. " They will shoot him like a dog if he 
don't give in — ^and he never will." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



PATHS CROSSING. 



A SOBBING cry answered him. Claire stood sway- 
ing before him with wide, horror-filled eyes. 

" The end of him," she gasped, '' the end " 

" Of all of us," the man said shortly. 

Then she steadied herself, and in an instant had 
swept by us all — toward the stairs — toward Gres- 
ham. She clung to the railing, her feet on the 
lower stair. 

" Mr. Gresham I " 

He did not turn. Perhaps he did not hear her. 

"Mr. Gresham!" 

His hand was on the knob of the door. 

" Dave! Dave! " Her voice thrilled like music. 
" Give him to them, Dave. What is his life among 
so many ? I — I — Oh, God in Heaven ! They will 
kill you, Dave." 

We could all see the set lines of his face as he 
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turned toward her. She, too, must have seen, for 
of a sudden she was down at his feet, clinging about 
his knees. 

" For my sake, for my sake, Dave, for me." 

Gresham stooped and lifted her as one would a 
child, threw open the door and banged it behind 

them Amid all the horror around them the 

sheriff and the girl he loved were alone — ^together 
— once more. 

He had come up those stairs muttering, " Like a 
rat in a hole — like a rat in a hole," with his fingers 
on the revolver at his belt, and his purpose — his 
duty — clear in his mind. Had he gone mad ? Oh, 
that he might never be sane again ! Could this be 
Claire the girl who had scorned him, clinging to 
him with such feverish embraces ? 

" Say it — say it — say you will let them have 
Ryan. They will go if you give him up. Say you 
will — if you love me, Dave." 

" I can't, I can't, Claire. Don't you understand? 
My God ! I am bound." 

''And I — and I — What are you going to do 
with me?" 
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You — ^you — " he panted. "Why have you 
used me so? Why kept this silence?'* 

" Because I was a fool/' she sobbed, " because I 
didn't know — ^and now they will kill you. Why not 
live— enjoy? We would be so happy. I would 
love you so. Would you leave me to sit forever — 
staring ?" 

"You rave, Claire. You are mad." 

" Yes, mad for you — ^your kisses. Hark ! Hark ! 
Hear them roar! How they want you! I do, too. 
I believe I am mad for love of you — ^and they will 
kill you." 

His arms swept suddenly around her. She clung 
to him as if she would never let go. The perfume 
of her hair drifted across his reeling senses. Then 
— 3L shot. The lover was lost in the man. He drew 
himself from her, but she still clung swaying. 

" I must, Claire. I must speak to them. Listen, 
Claire." 

Again he struggled against her lips, her arms, 
her lithe young body. 

" I must, dear heart, I must." 

Something in his voice made her look up, then 
slip from him. He was master once more. 




" Boys," he said, " you can't have Ryan " 



W-— 
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" Yes — go/' she said. " You are so strong — so 
brave. It is why I love you." 

Gresham was ready to conquer the world as he 
stepped to the window and threw it open. He felt 
neither anger nor disgust as he looked down on the 
swaying crowd below him. Perhaps his heart was 
too filled with happiness. For that surge of threat- 
ening faces he saw only a girl's, wild and lovely in 
its passion ; for that reeking stench of poor whiskey 
and unwashed bodies only her perfumed lips and 
hair. 

He knew them all, yet in that instant he saw none 
of them. His heart was all pity that they had not 
known such happiness as his. Then he was sheriff 
again — sheriff of Canadian County — who had sworn 
to protect his prisoners with his life. 

" Boys,'' he said clearly, " you can't have Ryan. 
I know why you are here. It's true that they've 
waited too long to try him, but you'd better wait 
until eternity than soil your own hands. You can't 
have Ryan. I am bound to protect him. You'll 
have to take me first — ^boys." 

A sullen roar answered him — ^then howls and 
cries. 
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" Go in, Sheriflf," some one yelled. " We don't 
want you. It's Bill. We'll have him, too. Go in." 

Then came another voice, loud and alarmed. 

"Look out, Sheriflf! Look out!" 

A bullet crashed right above Gresham's head. 
He turned white, but stood firm. He tried to speak 
again, but his voice was lost in the uproar. Another 
shot. Gresham staggered back with a groan of 
pain. Even as he shut the window a perfect rain of 
bullets crashed at the jail. 

4t 4t 4t 4t 4t 4e 

There was a moment of ominous silence after the 
volley, then we, waiting in the hall, saw Gresham 
come slowly down the stairs. Claire was with him, 
and perhaps her quick eye first saw that Bob was 
missing. 

When the unexpected had happened, and Claire 
had fled to the man she loved, I saw a look as of 
death come over the young Indian's face. A wild, 
insane light leaped into his eyes, and his hand sought 
his revolver belt. Then he looked straight at me. 
He must have read the great sympathy in my heart, 
for he swung right over and put the weapon in my 
hand. 
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" Keep It, Uncle Nate/' he said. " I don't dare 

Before I could question him further he had gone 
through a door leading into that part of the jail 
where the prisoners were kept. To my life-long 
regret I did not follow him. I thought he was bet- 
ter alone. 

The other men were too intent on what was hap- 
pening outside to take much notice of the little 
tragedy being enacted within. I heard one of them 
growl, 

" D — ^n poor time to make love. Better be getting 
ready to die, I should say." 

Our own safety was just then our first consider- 
ation, so, even as we cared for Gresham's wound, 
we gripped our weapons and felt that the worst was 
coming. 

There was a sudden lull in the roar outside. We 
could hear some one speaking. Something strange 
was happening. None of us knew until too late 
what took place in that swift period of terror. 

Out on the balcony where Gresham had stood, 
sprang a bowed, huddled figure with matted hair. 
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He stretched out his hands in the glare of the 
torches. 

" Ryan I Bill I It's him 1 " ran in a hoarse whis- 
per from man to man. 

"Take me, take me," whined a shaking voice. 
" Let the sheriff alone.'* 

There was an answering roar from the mob, then 
it lunged forward. The men leaped on their prey 
like the beasts they were. The great jail yard was 
suddenly bare. The surging black crowd streamed 
down the road, bearing the huddled figure to its 
doom. 

When we who waited with white faces for death 
came to our senses, it was too late. We found 
" Greasy Bill " trembling in his cell, dressed in 
Bob Tyler's clothes, and Bob — ^gone. Where? 
Only a ghastly figure swinging to a Cottonwood 
told its gruesome story to the dawn 

4t 4t 4t 4t 4t 4t 

Well, they say some good comes of ever3rthing, no 
matter how bad, and some good did indeed come to 
Canadian County, out of poor Bob's sacrifice. For 
lynch law died forever then and there, and men 
woke with a sickening shock from their brief mad- 
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ness to look with horror on what they had done and 
learn that law and order were best. In time Bill 
Ryan came to fair and just trial and met the fate 
he deserved. 

But that didn't bring Bob back. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 
*' it's what we're going to be.'^ 

It seemed a long time before Claire came back 
from the East, when she had taken the little girl's 
body home. If the time seemed long to me how in- 
terminable it must have been to Gresham. He went 
about his work the same as ever and said little of 
her, yet I knew how he must have been longing for 
her every day. He looked haggard and old at 
times. The events of that terrible night had sadly 
changed him. And so Claire played with her happi- 
ness. 

One October day Gresham had dropped in to see 
me, and we sat together on the porch. It was just 
growing dusk — that pinkish Western dusk — and we 
sat there quite contented, smoking. All at once I 
knew some one was behind us, and it was Claire. 

Though I sat there in full view I knew she did 
not see me, for she was looking at him, and as I live 
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I have never seen before or since on woman's face 
the look that was on hers. Before this I had felt 
hard toward her sometimes. There was Bob's death 
— and I begrudged her the love that should have 
been my little girl's. 

God forgive me, say I, for there was that in those 
beautiful eyes, those parted lips, those glowing 
cheeks, that few men receive and few women have 
to give in this world. I felt as if I were choking — 
as if it were sacrilege for me to look. Mother- 
love, wife-love, tenderness, pity, devotion, all lived 
and breathed in that grand womanhood. 

Then he looked up and saw her. His whole face 
lit up. The tired expression, which the months of 
waiting had left, was gone. He put out his arms. 
But she stood looking, and did not go to him at 
once. By and by her face dropped down on her 
hands. -And I heard her whisper, 

" I am not good enough for you — ^Dave — ^Dave. 
I thought I would stay away. But I wanted you 
so. 

Gresham made a great stride forward. 

"Claire! Claire 1 Not good enough 1 OH, 
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Claire, it's not what we have been — ^you and I. It's 
what we're going to be." 

I heard no more for I stole softly away. As if 
they could have heard me who were deaf to every- 
thing ! And I was not unhappy for I felt somehow 
that although I must stand forever outside the gar- 
den of perfect happiness I had that day caught a 
glimpse between the bars. 
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